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A BUNCH OF HEREFORD HEIFERS TYPICAL OF THIS BREED 


The leading breeds of beef cattle in England have always been Herefords and Shorthorns. After they were weli estab- 
lished, contests began in the show rings to determine which class of cattle was superior. Bitter indeed were the jealousies be- 
tween the owners of the rivai herds. Honors were pretty evenly divided, although the- Herefords often 6ut-classed their rivals 
at the block tests, the carcass dressing a higher percentage of meat, which was also ofa slightly superior.quality. There was, 
however, so little difference between the two breeds that admirers of one could not Jong claim superiority over the other. 
When the improvement of beef cattle came to be looked to in America, the contest was continued on this side the ocean. It 1s 
still a drawn battle, for neither side will admit that it has been vanquished, although the Shorthorns have the advantage in 
numbers, Our frontispiece portrays a small herd of Hereford heifers; the property of. the Standard cattle company of Nebras- 
ka. This breed is a highly popular one throughout our Middle States. See our article on Her2fords on inside page of American 
Agriculturist, this affording a glimpse of the history of this favorite breed. 
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The Tent Caterpillar Destructive. 
Vv. H. LOWE, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION. 
This insect is widely distributed through- 


out the United States and if left alone may do 
serious injury. The eggs are laidin July in 


ring-like clusters on the twigs, each cluster 
containing between two and three hundred 
eggs. Evidently to render them impervious 


to rain, the mother insect covers the egg clus- 
ters with a coat of tough varnish. Before 
winter sets in the young larv are fully ma- 
tured in the eggs but remain in them during 
the winter in a torpid state until the first 
warm days of spring,when they came forth to 
breed on the opening leaves. 

Soon after coming from the eggs, the young 
caterpillars begin the construction of a tent or 
nest which serves them as shelter at night and 
during stormy weather or when not feeding. 
They have regular times for feeding and may 
often be seen leaviug or returning to their 
nests in a regular procession. They are full 
grown in about six weeks,when they measure 
about two inches in length. Their bodies are 
sparsely covered with coarse hair and marked 
with a distinct white stripe along the back,on 
either side of which are short yellow irregular 
longitudiral lines. The sides are spotted and 
streaked with biue and more or less distinctly 


marked with paler lines. The full grown 
worms descend to the ground and seek 
sheltered places in which to spin their 


cocoons. Usually a satisfactory place is found 
beneath a bit ot board or other convenient 
rubbish and a cocoon of yellow silk is spun 
in whieh the transformation tu the chrysalis 


stage takes place. In about two or three 
weeks the moths come forth. They are red- 


dish brown and fly only at night and are 
most abundant in July, durmg which time, as 
previously stated, the eggs are laid. 

Although this insect is at times very trouble- 
some it is not difficult to combat. Thoroughly 
spraying the trees with pure paris green, one 
pound to 150 gallons of water, will success- 
fully check them. Make the first application 
as soon as the worms appear and a second or 
third as needed. {fn a well sprayed orchard 
this insect is seldom if over abundant. <As 
the nests are very conspicuous, they may be 
collected by oand or burned on the limbs. 





Rot of Cabbage. 





This disease has made serious irroads in 
different cabbage communities and is not well 
understood. According to Prof H. L. Russell 
of the Wisconsin experiment station, itisa 
bacterial disease and begins to make its ap- 
pearance on the edges of the leaves. Often 
the lower outer leaves are the first to suc- 
cumb but quite frequently nearly all the leaves 
are affected about the same time. It works 
along the veins, finally reaching the main 
stem, where when once established it soon 
spreads throughout the whole plant. A great 
deal of loss is frequently caused when the cab- 
bages are in store for the winter, although 
there were apparently no symptoms of rot at 
harvest time. All heads should be closely in- 
spected andif the slightest black spot is 
found, the affected head should be thrown 
out. Such rejected heads are suitable for im- 
mediate consumption. In 189 the loss from 
rot in Kenosha and Racine counties is estimat- 
ed at 50 to 60 thousand dollars. 

Being a bacterial disease, it is difficult to 
treat successfully. Rotation of crops is help- 
ful in ridding the ground ofthe specific organ- 
ism. The removal of alitold stumps and leaves 
assists in decreasing the @isease. Care should 
be taken not to plant cabbage on low grovnd 
whers the soil moisture will produce too lux- 
uriant a growth. The trouble may be checked 
in the early stages by going through and re- 
moving all affected leaves, which are taken 
from the field. Do this regularly. The feas 
ibility of this plan was demonstrated in 1897 
experimentally and under commercial condi- 
tions. By looking at the cross section ofa leaf 
the veins and midrib will appear as black 
spots if it is diseased. In addition to cab- 
bage, the following crops are affected by it: 
Cautiflower, koht rabi, kale, brussels sprouts, 
broccoli and collards, and to a lesser degree 
turnips, rutabagas and winter radishes. 











SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





The best watering-pot is the hoe. 

Early tight these three—a_ weed, a disease, a 
bad habit. ; 

The mortgage works long bours. 

Buy at wholesale, but-sell at retail. 

Whitewash is life to woevdwork and 
to germs. 

The only good weed is a dead weed. 

The cow, the hen and the garden are three 
prime money makers. 

Either less expense or more income; 
more or save more. 

More farmers are needed who love the soil 
and are not ashamed of their calling. 

Habits are stronger than muscles. 

Skill pays better than strength. 


death 


earn 









Tomato Leaf Blight. —After making Various 
tests the Maryland experiment station finds 
that bordeaux mixture is valuable in holding 
this blight in check but in no sense ean it be 
considered aremedy ora complete preventive, 
The increase in yield will pay for the eX pense 
involved in applying the bordeaux, Begin 
spraying as soon as the plants appear. The 
bordeaux recommendéd consists of § Ips COp. 
per sulphate, 4 Ibs quick lime and 49 to 50 
gals of water. If insects trouble the plants 
add 4 oz of paris green to every 40 to 50 gals 
ot bordeaux. 















In South Dakota last year, crops irrigated 
with artesian water did well. 





The best farmer is a solid business man with 
a broad, thorough farm training. 
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Greenhouse [Management 


A Manual for Florists and Flower Lovers on the Forcing of Flowers, 
Vegetables and Fruits in Greenhouses, and the Propagation 
and Care of House Plants 





By L. R. TAFT 


Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 


yardening, Michigan Agricultural College, and author of 
” 


“Greenhouse Construction 





HE author has had unusual facilities for studying this entire subject practicall) 
scientifically, and has here given the results not only of his own experience, but 


ly as well as 
also those 


of many of the most skillful experts in their respective specialties. 


It treats of all the plants commonly cultivated by florists and amateurs, and « 


xplains ina 


thorough manner the methods that have been found most successful in growing them. Par 


ticular attention is paid to the 
growing of cut flowers, entire 
chapters being devoted to each 
of the leading crops, such as 


roses, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, violets, bulbs, smilax, 


ferns, erchids, ete. 

rhe growing of fruits under 
glass is attracting the attention 
of commercial florists as well as 
amateurs, and the reader will 
find separate chapters devoted 
to the forcing of grapes, straw- 
berries, peaches and other fruits. 
Ihe forcing of vegetables also 
receives the attention it de- 
serves, and the raising of let- 
tuce, radishes, cacumbers, toma- 
toes, mushrooms, etc., is ex- 
plained at length. 

~he care of houseplants is 
also treated quite fully, with de- 








tailed directions for propagating, preparing the soil, potting, watering and every part of their 
proper management. A chapter is also given on bedding plants, as well as on ornamental 
grasses, flowering and foliage plants. Other chapters are devoted to the propagation of plants 


from seeds, cuttings, layers and by grafting and budding. 


Of special value to many will be the 


directions for treating plants when attacked by insects and fungi. The preparation of the soil, 
the use of various manures, composts and fertilizers, watering, ventilating, heating, and in fact 
every detail of the subject to which the work is devoted, receives careful and minute 


attention. 





CONTENTS: 


The Forcing of Roses} 

The Carnation 

The Chrysanthemum 

The Violet 

Bulbs and Their Culture 
Tuberous Begonias 

Orchid Culture 

Azaleas 

Calceolarias, Cinerarias and Primulas 
Ferns, Smilax and Asparagus 
Palms, Pandanus and Araucaria 
Dracenas and Cordylines 

Lettuce Forcing 

Cucumbers, Tomatoes and Melons 
Mushroom Culture 


400 pages, with 128 Original and P 





Asparagus and Rhubarb 

Radishes, Carrots, Beets and Beans 

Grape Growing Under Glass 

Strawberry Growing Under Glass 

Fruit Trees Under Glass 

Management of House Plants 

The Growing of Bedding Plants 
Propagation of Plants by Seeds and Cuttings 
Propagation by Layering, Grafting and Budding 
Insects of the Greenhouse 

Diseases of Greenhonse Plants 

Insecticides and Their Preparation 
Fungicides, Their Preparation and Use 
Soil, Manures and Watering 

Fuel—Coal, Oil and Gas 


ractical Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 


Postpaid, $1.50. 


Orange Judd Company 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York 
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American <Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Herefords Decidedly Popular, 





[See Frontispiece. | 


Whatever may be the comparative merits of 
the two breeds, Herefords and Shorthorns,the 
first named have certainly been very popular 
and profitable in the United States since their 
introduction in 1817 by Henry Clay. They 
spread rapidly over the middle and eastern 
states, finally getting a foothold on the great 
western plains. The American Hereford 
cattle breeders’ association was organized 
in 1883 andis now in a flourishing con- 
dition. During the past year entries and 
transfers were numerous and the receipts 
50 % greater than in any corresponding 
period for eight years. Hereford bulls are 
in great demand and very few of a serviceable 
agecan now be had either in the United 
States or in Canada. At recent Hereford 
sales prices have been extraordinary consid- 
ering the depression of 


For Week Ending May 14, 1898 


Prime Hereford grades always sell to advan- 
tage in foreign markets. 





Conserving Soil Fertility. 


L. L. TROTT, MAINE. 





Liquid manures are not half prized by the 
average farmer. If muck or fresh earth from 
new land be placed at the foot of all drains, 
and such earth mixed with the stable manure 
every few months, there would bea large sav- 
ing of boughten fertilizers. A pipe from the 
sink spout might earry drippings into a wa- 
ter-tight plank box filled with earth, or even a 
barrel which could be periodically emptied on 
the muck heap. Directly under the tie-upa 
large quantity of absorbent earth can be kept, 
and frequently renewed. The ground beneath 
large trees is a rich fertilizer, and the owners 
of wooded land and broad fields would do 
well to let the one fertilize the other, always 
well mixing the different composts. Every 





the last decade. One 
lot of 60 averaged $479 
each and another of 
150, over $400 per 
head. Taking into 
consideration the pres- 
ent condition of the 
cattle industry and the 
prices received for 
individuals of other 
breeds, there is much 
in the results of these 
sales to encourage 
admirers of the 
whitefaced cattle. 

The records of the 
Chicago fat stock 
shows do not decide 
the controversy 
between Shorthorn 
and Hereford men. 
Beginning with the 
first show in 1878, up 
to the present time, 
the highest honors 
were won eight times 
by grade Shorthorns, 
four times by pure- 
bred Shorthorns, twice 
by grade Herefords, 
twice by pure-bred 
Herefords, twice by 
Aberdeen Angus. This 
prize was for the best 
animal, which may 


have been animported farming is the production of milk for cheese making. 


strates more fairly the 
comparative popular- 





HOME OF S. G. WAFFLE, ALLEGANY CO, NEW YORK 


Among the prosperous farmers of Allegany Co,.N Y, is S. G. Waffle, whose special line of Stood trial for selling 
His methods are pecniiar in that he is skimmilk which the . 


one. What demon- the only farmer in the neighborhood who feeds a grain ration during summer. He finds by so state maintained was 


in this country is the are oats and peas, sown together, corn and miliet. 


result of the contest of 

the challenge prizes offered for the best 
animal bred and fed by the exhibitor. The 
animals in these contests were strictly 
American bred. The first challenge prizes 
were offered in 1883 and since then were 
taken nine times by Herefords, grade or 
pure-bred, once by a pure-bred Shorthorp and 
oncs by a pure-bred Sussex. The honors at 
the 1897 show were pretty evenly divided be- 
tween Shorfhorns, Herefords and Angus. As 
high-grade beef producers, there can be no 
question as to the popularity of Herefords. For 
the export trade to Great Britain, there is 
constant difficulty in getting animals suffi- 
ciently well finished. The Hereford and 
Hereford grades supply this want admirably, 
as they fatten with great readiness. In fact 
on good pastures the cows become too fat. 
Cannot this quality be turned to good account 
for the foreign trade more generally than it is? 


autumn a thrifty farmer will rake up the dead 
leaves, fallen needles, loose moss brakes, etc, 
that accumulate in the wouds and add to 
this heap of compost. Monday’s soapsuds, 
thrown on the ground around the roots of 
fruit trees or small fruits, or emptied on the 
muck heap, will aid in producing a hardy, 
thrifty growth. 

Instead of selling live stock to the butchers, 
contrive to have poultry, sheep, cattle, hogs, 
etc, slaugbtered on the premises. Preserve the 
offal, burying it in a compost heap set aside 
from year to year for that purpose. When 
convenient, use some superfluous building as 
@ slaughterhouse, with wide cracks in the 
floor and fresh earth in the cellar to catch 
drippings. I know ofa case where a tenant 
of four years’ standing farmed season in and 
season out, but peddled meat of all kinds, ad- 
ditionally, every fall. He bought the beeves 


No. 26 


alive and slaughtered at his own barn. He 
never bought fertilizers, and when he moved 
off the farm at the expiration of his term he 
hauled away with him 24 double loads of com- 
post, richer than that ordinarily produced on 
the average farm. Do not yard off an animal 
cemetery. Bury old horses and other animal 
flesh where the devayed matter can next 
year be disinterred. Assuredly if the beast is 
killed it will bring quicker gains if fed to 
the poultry, but if it dies of itself its disease 
might be perpetuated in the hens which eat 
it. Save lime and ashes, and when taking a 
barrel to your egg and vegetable customers 
for them to save you their swill in, take a 
second barrel along for their ashes. 

Do not think it extravagant to burn a patch 
of aftermath occasionally, or even swamp 
hay, or other crop that proved unprofitable 
for the season. Give ita light burn, taking 
care not to burn the sod, and the ashes will 
pay for the troubie. Iffor grass land or for 
grain or other crops, it 
may be turned under 
any time. If for 
pasture land, I would 
sow with grass seed 
soon after burning, in 
the fall. When straw 
_and sawdust are used 
for bedding, especially 
in horse stables, the 
compost heap needs 
pitching over once a 
week to prevent 
heating. At least 
twice in a decade the 
chips should be cleanly 
raked from the wood- 
yard and a foot or six 
inches of rich, rank 
chipdirt removed to 
the manure shed, all 
sticks first being ex- 
pelled. The same 
treatment will improve 
the barnyard and the 
farm. 

rrr 

Skimmilk Not Adul- 
terated Milk.—The 
supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania holds this 
view in a recent 
decision emphasizing 
an important point. 
The defendant had 


doing that he gets a larger flow of milk, less pasture is required, poor milkers will bring ‘adulterated,’ be- 
enough for beef by fall to buy young or good cows, and cows fed grain during summer are oange the cream had 
much more easily kept during winter than those given nothing but grass. He has tired nearly 
ity of the two breeds every breed and finds there is more in care and feed than in breed. His principal forage crops 


been removed by the 
separator or centrifu- 
gal process, taking a 
larger proportion of the butter fat than would 
have been the case through the old process of 
skimming from the set milk. Two of the lower 
courts took this view, claiming the milk was 
adulterated in the legal sense by having a 
‘valuable or necessary constituent abstracted 
from it.’’ When the case reached the supreme 
court, however,the decision was reversed and 
the foliowing language used: ‘‘When sold 
candidly under its own name, there is 
nothing legally or morally wrong in the trans- 
action, and skimmed milk we understand to 
be the generis term by which is meant milk 
from which its natural cream has been taken 
in part or whole. There may come a time 
when popular use will differentiate skimmed 
milk into separator and hand-skimmed or sim- 
ilar terms of classification, hut there is no such 
use now and none can be adopted by anticipa- 
tion for the construction of a penal statute.’’ 
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Excellent Way to Grow Cowpeas. 
E. G. PACKARD, DELAWARE. 





I grow the cowpea primarily as a soil 
improver, plowing the vines under when ma- 
ture, to furnish nitrogen and humus for suc- 
ceeding crops. With the aid of cowpeas, as 
I manage them, I can secure all the nitrogen 
my soil requires and a large quantity of hu- 
mus or decaying vegetable matter, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding $3 per acre, where no 
seed is saved—and at an absolute cash profit 
if seed is secured as I do it. 

This season I grew a field of four acres. 
The ground produced a very gvod crop of 
strawberries in the spring. The fruit was 
shipped to commission merchants in New 
York during May and the early part of June 
and sold for $496. After the last picking of 
strawberries my teams began plowing and 
fitting this field for cowpeas, which were 
planted June 14in rows 30 inches apart to 
admit of cultivation. The variety used was 
the large early black. I planted them with 
a grain drill, having stopped part of the tubes, 
using one-half bushel per acre. No manure 
or fertilizer was applied. Sept 20, or 96 days 
after planting, I began picking a fine crop of 
ripe peas from this field. It was one solid 
mass of vines, leaves and pods. No ground 
was to be seen anywhere. The vines are three 
to eight feet long, with many branches. As 
I wanted ali the vines left, to be plowed un- 
der, I hired all the colored women and chil- 
dren I could get to pick the pods by hand. 
They pick into half barrels and then place the 
pods in large burlap sacks, which are hauled 
from the field. In this way I get three ex- 
cellent crops from this field during one season, 
strawberries, seed peas, vines for fertilizer. 
To be sure, it costs me 40c per bushel to get 
the seed crop harvested and threshed, but 
gathered in this way the seed is of most supe- 
rior quality. 

After picking is completed the vines and 
leaves are plowed under to furnish plant food 
for the succeeding crop of red raspberries, 
which will be planted in the spring. I will 
then probably add about 300 lbs of acid phos- 
phate and 50 lbs muriate of potash per acre, 
which, with the nitrogen and humus of the 
cowpeas, will give more available plant food 
than could be obtained from 30 tons of stable 
manure. 

I have another field of these peas grown in 
the same manner after a crop of crimson clo- 
ver seed had been harvested in June which 
will give equally good results. Isow the cow- 
peas also in my cornfields just before the last 
cultivation, the seed being covered by the 
cultivator, making the only expense for seed 
and labor of sowing, say $1.50 per acre. I 
also sow peas after early potatoes, Canada 
peas and oats cut for hay, in facton any and 
all land available from Junelto Aug 1. If 
I do not intend to save pea seed, I sow broad- 
cast one bushel per acre. The usual cost of 
hest quality of seed is about $1.25 per bushel. 
I have used many varieties but find none that 
suit me as well for immense growth of vine 
and early maturity combined as the large ear- 
ly blacks. This also seems to be the verdict 
of all the experiment stations which have re- 
ported upon it. 


The Best of the New Forage Plants. 
PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 








As wealth producers, Iowa grains and other 
forage plants, chiefly clover and corn, censti- 
tute one ot the fnain sources of the state’s 
wealth. Many improvements in the way of 
introducing new varieties can be made. The 
time is also at hand when new varieties of 
forage plants are offered to the public. Ina 
general way it may besaid that untried plants 
had better be left alone. Of the introductions 
of recent years, Hungarian broome grass or 
awnless broome deservedly ranks high. It 
has been tried sufliciently at different points 
in Iowa so that it can be recommended. This 
perennial stands drouth and cold well. It 
makes an excellent growth and more nearly 
reaches the ideal of a farmer’s grasses than 
any of our recent foreign introductions. Un- 


der favorable conditions two crops can be cut 
in a single season. The aftermath is excellent. 
Crehard grass, though an old and well-tried 


GRASSES AND FORAGE CROPS 





variety in many parts of the country, is un- 
known to many Iowa farmers. It is a, deep 
routed perennial,a strong and vigorous grower. 
The grass grows in little tufts, which makes it 
somewhat vbjectionable, but it is eammonly 
sown with mixtures of clover and redtop. 
Mr Jared G. Smith states that the permanent 
meadow may be much improved by passing a 
roller over the field when it 1s wet.which will 
cause the bunches to be pressed down. Asa 
pasture grass when sown alone itis likely to 
be very materially thinned’ out because so 
easily pulled up. This is however not so se- 
rious in moist meadows where redtop can be 
grown with it. Orchard grass is greatly relish- 
ed by stock, both as hay and grass. Another 
grass worthy of trial is the western gama 
grass, Bouteloua oligostachyer. The product 
is not nearly as large as with some other 
grasses but it is highly nutritious and is 
adapted to dry and more or less sterile soil. 
Gama grass is held in high esteem in the 
western states,where itis a native. It makes 
splendid hay and is well suited to dry pas- 
tures. There are many spots on western farms 
where this grass can be grown with profit. 

The native Asiatic legume, hairy vetch, has 
been tried sufficiently in some of our. western 
states to merit a more extended trial. It is 
very productive, as much as 15 tons of green 
forage may be obtained on an acre. In the 
east this vetch is recommended for winter 
pasturage, but the more severe winters of the 
west will destroy the plants. Sow early in 
spring in the proportions recommended by 
the division of agrostology, from four tu six 
pecks per acre, broadcast or in drills. A sup- 
porting or nurse crop must be sown with it. 
Millet can be employed advantageously, using 
not more than one-half peck per acre. The 
great advantage of hairy vetch in the west is 
that it is at its best when pastures are “short, 
so that it is excellent for midsummer and late 
autumn forage. Let the plant be tried in a 
small way. 

Two other leguminous forage plants are 
adapted to the north, especially Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Nebraska, namely cowpea and the 
soy bean. The great value of the cowpea has 
long since been recognized in the south and 
its cuiture is deservedly popular. In the 
north it is without doubt one of the most val- 
uable plants for soiling purposes. It makes a 
phenomenal growth. Itis at its best when 
the pastures are short. Soy bean has also 
been tried sufficiently in the west to recom- 
mend it as a valuable forage plant for soiling 
purposes. It is at its best when pastures are 
short in late summerand autumn. Both of 
these plants are excelient drouth resisters and 
for this reason commend themselves to the 
Iowa farmer. Every well regulated farm of 
160 acres should plant at least ten acres to 
these leguminous forage crops, not only for 
maintaining fertility, but tor the forage which 
will be obtained. The tendency among farm- 
ers should be to grow more of the legumes 
and less of corn. The time is coming when 
farming methods in this respect will be 
greatly changed, especially so when the farms 
will be subdivided into 40, 60 ‘and 80 acre 
tracts. 





Prickly Comfrey Valuable for Cows. 
JOHN M. SHOTWELL, NEW YORK. 





A recent article on prickly comfrey says, 
‘*Cattle and horses may be starved to eating it 
but, at best, it stands no comparison with 
corn fodder.’’ My experience in growing this 
crop has been the most satisfactory. I know 
of no fodder plant that equals it. Corn fodder 
to be fed green can be. used not to exceed 
three months each season. Prickly comfrey 
can be fed from early in May until after the 
middle of October and sometimes until the 
latter part of November. A frost that will 
ruin corn fodder seemingly does not injure 
prickly comfrey. 

Corn fodder increases the flow of milk but 
very little, while comfrey often more than 
doubles it during August, September and Oeto- 
ber when pastures are short. A soil that will 
grow 40 tons of corn fodder to an. acre will 
grow from 50 to 100 of comfrey. Cows having 
all the comfrey they will eat will give fully 
one-third more milk during the season than 









on an average pasture and corn fodder. The 
milk too will be of a superior quality, 
affording a very thick cream. Another ad. 
vantage is that it is ready to feed during July 
and Angust, before corn fodder matures, as pas- 
tures often fail at that time. Cows having all 
the comfrey they will eat, mill feed will be 
unnecessary, either in keeping up the tlow or 
giving richness to the milk. There is still an. 
other advantage. The cows will be fat enough 
for beef should you desire to sell them to the 
butcher in the fall. By stabling cows at night 
and placing comfrey before them, they will 
learn to eat it in two or three days and will 
eat it with avidity in less than two weeks, pre- 
ferring it to green cut grass. I do not think 
there will average one cow in one hundred 
that will not eat it. 

One acre of rich soil will grow comfrey 
enough to feed 12 cows during the pasture sea- 
son. No acre of sowed corn will do it. [I 
know of no better feed for pigs six weeks old 
and older,than comfrey. While it fattens it is 
amuscleand bone food. The pigs will be 
more rangy and larger than if fed on corn 
meal and milk. <A comfrey field once planted 
will last ‘a lifetime. An objection urged 
against prickly comfrey is that if it once gets 
a start it cannot be killed out. If itis as 
good as I have stated you do not want to get 
rid of it, yet should this be desirable all you 
have to do after taking up the hills you need- 
ed to set another plat, is to cut off the tops 
near the ground and put on each hill a small 
handful of salt. 


an 

Harvesting Ensilage Crops.—For crops like 
clover, millet or grass, the early blossoming 
period seems to give the best grade of silage. 
In the case of corn itis well to allow it to 
stand until the kernels are fairly well glazed, 
but not to allow the grain to become hard. If 
the corn is allowed to ripen there is danger 
that the fodder will not pack suffieiently close 
to exciude the air, while the hard grain may 
not be readily digested by the animal.—[C. 
S. Phelps, Ct. 


When to Cut Millet.—This crop should be 
cut just as it is coming into blossom, to give 
best results. If the seeds are ailowed to form, 
bad effects may follow when fed to horses 
and in some cases to cattle. If eut earlier 
than this the hay will be good but will not 
contain as much nutriment as when more 
fully matured. 





A Covering for a Well. 
A. M. MILLER, SOUTH DAKOTA. 





The accompanying illustration represents 
an easily constructed platform for base of 
windmill tower. It is a square ‘platform built 
of stone and mortar, about 14.f¢ high, enclos- 
ing the tower posts. The wooden pump plat- 








STONE BASE FOR WINDMILL TOWER. 


form can, at any time, be removed if necessa 
ry for repairs. 

This solid platform of masonry is easily 
built from the stones so often found om 
prairie farms. It improves the appearance 
of the premises and adds to the strength 
of the tower. It also keeps all vermin, a8 
toads, mice, etc, out of the well. 











Replenishing the Supply of Humus. 
WILLIAM DYKE, ILLINOIS. 





Humus is the organic matter in the soil, 
and is formed by the decay of animal and 
vegetable matter. The decay of roots, plow- 
ing under of sod, stubble, and the application 
of stable manure, all contribute bumus to the 
soil. It absorbs water much more extensive- 
ly than any other component part of the soil, 
and retains this moisture until needed by the 
growing plant. It improves the mechanical 
condition of heavy clay lands by making them 
lighter, more porous and less sticky. 

A soil rich in humus, by reason of its moist 
condition, has the power to retain the nitro- 
gen obtained from the atmosphere in cultiva- 
ting the soil,and in growing leguminous crops 
which store up this nitrogen in their roots, 
and render it available for the use of growing 
crops hereafter. A soil devoid of humus, or 
largely so, easily bakes after a rain ang a 
baked or crusted soil throws off moisture into 
the atmosphere ata tremendous rate during 
hot summer days,to the great detriment of the 
growing crops, hence to restore the original 
humus to farms is to employ the very best 
means at hand to overcome the disastrous 
effects of summer drouth. 

HOW TO SECURE HUMUS, 

Perhaps there is no methud more econom- 
ical, or more available to the farmer of the 
present, in restoring humus than by the use of 
leguminous crops, clover, cowpeas and partic- 
ularly the soja bean, turning under the crop 
when fully matured. Where the land has been 
so reduced that it does not produce over 20 bu 
of corn per acre,it is hardly possible to secure 
a profitable stand of clover, and on such land 
it is a waste of seed to try to do so, but cow- 
peas and soja beans will grow there, and after 
u few crops of these have been incorporated 
with the surface soil, the land will be rich 
enough to feed the young clover plant through 
the summer months, and loose enough to give 
ample surface drainage in winter, thus pre- 
venting heaving out, s0 common with us on 
soils deficient in humus. Another advantage 
in planting cowpeas and soja beans is the fact 
that they mature a crop in four months while 
clover takes fourteen. We should sow as 
much fall rye as possible, as a cover to our 
naked soils in winter as well as to furnish hu- 
mus; it may be plowed down with profit in 
spring if done early. A growing rye crop is 





THIS GUERNSEY MADE 696 LBS OF BUTTER LAST YEAR 
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also one of. the best preventives of washing 
in winter months and largely prevents loss of 
nitrogen by leaching. 

VALUE OF SOJA BEAN. 

The soja bean is,I believe, the most valuable 
crop ever grown by the farmer of southern 
Illinois, both as to its renovation qualities 
and its feeding value. I have grown it for 
more than five years, and I find it the best 
crop with which to build up my worn soil,the 
best horse feed when cut iu the bloom for hay. 
Do not feed too much of the leaves (the stems 
are good enough for horses), and I cannot 
conceive of a more perfect food for milch cows 
than the shattered leaves of the soja bean, 
with chopped sugar beets, and just a little 
bran sprinkled over them. 

Fourteen years agoI moved to Effingham 
county, to afarm. I afterward learned that 
a part of it had been in wheat for 44 consec- 
utive years, the last crop yielding less than 6 
bushels per acre, and this was second bot- 
tom land which has since produced abundant 
crops of berries, clover and corn. The subsoil 
plow, leguminous plants, together with the 
humus obtained in plowing under strawberry 
plants and mulching, after fruiting, have al- 
most restored this land to its original fertile 
condition. This result can be obtained with 
cowpeas, soja beans and hogs on equally ex- 
hausted lands in other lucalities. 





Biggest Crops on Record.—C. H. T.: You 
are informed that the largest crops every pro- 
duced, of which there is fully authentic rac- 
ord, were grown in American Agriculturist 
prize contests of 1889 and 1890. The former 
year was not very favorable for potatoes, but 
738 bu were grown on one measured acre in 
Aroostook Co, Me, and the next year the first 
prize was awarded an acre crop of 975 bu 
grown at Buffalo, Wyv. The $1000 corn prize 
was won by 239 bu of crib-cured shelled corn 
grown on one acre in Marlboro Co, SC, in 
1889. The corn account contest which we 
have inaugurated for 1898 is not for the largest 
yield per acre, or anything of the kind requir- 
ing extra work. We offer to divide $50 in 
prizes for the best kept revord of labor, etc, 
hestowed on the crop of corn grown by any 
farmer this year. A blank for the purpose 
will be sent free to anyone who asks for it. 


Cottonwood and box elder trees are short- 
lived in upland groves. 





Her name is Miss Bobolink 2157, AG CC. She was born Sept ’84, calved Sept 21, ’96, 
and in the following twelve months gave 12,437 lbs of milk containing an average of 4.8 % fat, 
or a total of 597 lbs of fat, equal to 696 lbs of butter. Her daily feed in winter was 44 gts corn 
and cob meal or 34 qts of clear corn meal,4 qts bran,1 pt linseed meal and about 16 lbs of hay; 
in summer pasture was substituted for the hay but the grain was continued. The above photo 
was taken in Jan '98, when after 15 months’ milking she was giving 21 lbs of milk daily. She 
was to calve in April, but sickened with pneumonia and died. Her sire was Magnate 445, 
dam Miss Armom 1185. She was bred at Millwood farm, Mass, whose 16 Guernseys last year 
——— 397 lbs of butter for an average of 10? months in milk. Only one Guernsey cuw ever 
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ed the above record—Bretonne 3660,making 11,218 lbs of milk that averaged 
& total of 603 lbs fat, equal to 709 lbs of butter in one year. 
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Before cold weather sets in again 
why not go through your outbuild- 
ings and see if there are any leaky 
roofs, any shingles or clapboards 
coming off, any cracks that need 
stopping up to make the buildings 
warm ? " 

Remember your stock will do 
better if kept warm, chickens grow 
faster, hens lay more eggs, cows 
need less grain and give more milk. 
The best roofing and side-covering 
to-day is the celebrated Meponset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
can be used for roofing, covering 
sides and walls of houses, barns, 
hen-houses, green-houses, hotbeds, 
haystacks, wagon-tops, and many 
household purposes. It is very 
much cheaper than shingles or 
clapboards, and while it won’t last 
forever, it lasts a mighty long time. 
With the necessary nails and tin 
caps to put it on, it only costs at 
the factory one cent a square foot. 
You see, a little goes a long way. 

For inside lining use MVeponset 
Black Building Paper. It is much 
theaper than tarred paper, odor- 
less, clean, economical, water and 
air tight, and ver min-proof. 

Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building - 
Supplies. 
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Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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32-calibre cartridges for a Marlin, Model 
1892, cost onl .00 a thousand. 
32-calibre cartridges for any other re- 
peater made, cost $12.00 a thousand. 
You can save the entire cost of your Marlin 
cartridges. this 
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on the first two thousand Why 4 
is so is culy explained in the rlin Hand ¢ 
Book for shooters. It tells how tocarefor ¢ 
$ and how to use t How to load ¢ 
$ ‘es with the different kinds of black and , 
@ smokeless powders. It Ps ies, ve- 
$ i oft e8, netra ons and, 1000 otaer pointe of 
nteres portsmen. pages. Free 
> will send stamps for postage to ‘= 
$ THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. ¢ 
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Generally Good Outlook for Fruit Crop. 





So far as can be determined this early in the 
season, there is a prospect of a good fruit 
crop, taking the country at large. Returns 
from all sections to this journal, in response 
to special inquiry just completed, show that 
no material injury has been experienced up 
to this time, although May1 is too early to 
give a definite report regarding prospects. 

An exception to this must be noted in Cali- 
fornia where the crop this spring has experi- 
enced almost every possible unfavorable vicis- 
situde of weather. Attime of bloom a_ suc- 
cession of cold waves swept over the state, 
carrying the line of heavy frost well toward 
the southern portion. Following this came a 
drouth, one of the most severe in the state’s 
history, and between these two conditions the 
fruit prospect is the poorest in many years, 
perhaps the worst since California became a 
great fruit center. 

In the great central valleys the prospect for 
an apple cropis good. There has been no 
unseasonable weather to hurry bloom for- 
ward, and the frosts of April found but little 
fruit sufficiently advanced to be susceptible to 
injury. Generally the bud is reported abun- 
dant and at the beginning of the month bloom 
is beginning to show. Peaches have been in- 
jured to some extent in the southern commer- 
cial districts, such as Missouri and southern 
Illinois, but the damage is not enongh to ma- 
terially affect the general prospect. In the 
Ohio and Michigan districts the bloom is 
searcely yet ina position to be in danger. 
Small fruits and berries promise a large crop 
in ail the principal districts of commercial 
supply, and speaking broadly of the whole 
fruit crop it may be said that the first of May 
tinds no damage of moment vutside of Cali- 
fornia, so that the crop depends-entirely upon 
the weather conditions of the next three 
weeks. 


The Eradication of Black Knot. 








The swellings upon the branches of the 
plum and cherry trees, to which the name of 

lack knot has been given, have. been found 
very destructive. While in some seasons the 
growth is but slow, in others they develop 
rapidly and destroy entire orchards. The 
development of the knots begins during May 
and June, when, upon the branches that are 
one or two years old, a slight swelling will 
be noticed and the outer bark will crack, 
showing the green layer beneath, which will 
svon take on a russet appearance. Upon the 
surface an olive-green mold will soon appear, 
which is due to the development of summer 
spores of the fungus. These are borre about 
by the wind and serve to scatter the disease. 
The development of the spores continues and, 
by autumn, the surface will be of a black cul- 
or, covered with innumerable minute pim- 
ples, in which the winter spores of the tungus 
will be developed. These will ripenin Feb- 
ruary and thus the disease will secure anoth- 
er start. The old knots are dry and hard and 
each year extend both ways along the 
branches, until they reach a considerable size. 

By carefally examining the trees during the 
early summer, the knots can be detected in 
the early stages of their development, and if 
at once cut off and burned, further spread of 
the disease will be stopped. In removing 
infected branches, the cuts should be made, if 
possible, a foot or more below the knots, in 
order that the diseased portions may be de- 
stroyed. Whén the knots are upon the 
trunks or main branches of small trees, where 
it would be impossible to cut them off with- 
put destroying the trees, the diseased tissues 
may be cut away and if the wounds are 
painted with linseed oil, or tincture of io- 
dine, the danger of stopping further growth 
will be prevented (Prof L. R. Taft, Bulle- 
tin 155, Miehigan experiment station). While 
the removal of diseased branches is the only 
remedy that can be depended on to prevent 
the spreading of the disease, yetif the trees 
are thoroughly sprayed with bordeaux mix- 
ture, it will be impossible for the spores to 
obtain lodgment upon the healthy branches. 
In several portions of Michigan, it is report- 
ed that the knots are becoming very trouble- 
some and that they have destroyed many plum 
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trees. In case the owners do not take prompt 
action to check the disease, the fruit growers 
of the locality have in their hands the power 
to see that the knots are destroyed, as it only 
requires a petition of ten free-holdera to se- 
cure the appointment of commissioners whose 
duty it will be to secure the destruction of all 
knots, and of the trees if badly affected. 


Principles of Pruning. 


THE PruntnG Book, a monograph of the prun- 
ing and training of plants as applied to 
American conditions; by L. H. Bailey. Il- 
lustrated, 537 pp, 8vo, cloth. Published by 
The Macmillan Co, New York. 

The first surprise that meets the reader’s 
eye when opening this book is the absence of 
both preface and introduction. Evidentiy the 
author felt that no excuse for writing this 
work was needed, in which the reader will 
agree with him long before he has finished the 
initial chapter, devoted to The Philosophy of 
Pruning. Here is shown that plants must 
and do prune themselves, and if for some 
special purpose we desire to change or modify 
the plants’ natural way of doing this, we must 
first discover the philosophy of pruning in its 
minutest details. To assist the reader in ob- 
taining this knowledge is the object of the 
author, who, in an easy, pleasing and altogeth- 
er admirable way,aided by numerous life-like 
illustrations, leads the reader on from the 
study of the first formation of leaf and fruit 
buds of the various kinds of trees to the de- 
velopment of fruit spurs and branches, to the 
principles of pruning as applied in different 
methods, forms and conditions. Specific ad- 
vice is given on the various fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and hedges. Consider- 
able space is devoted to the pruning and 
training of grapevines. Nothing pertaining 
in any way to the subject is overlooked or 
slighted, and every detail of it is so accurate- 
ly and plainly described and explained that 
the entire theory and practice of pruning must 
become as clearas daylight to the ‘‘newest’’ 
beginner even, while no expert, however ex- 
perimented and skilled, canstudy this work 
without profit. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price postpaid, $1.50. 





Tomato Diseases and Enemies. 
A. A. HALLADAY, VERMONT, 





Tomato rot or, as itis often termed, black 
rot, first appears at the blossom end of the 
fruit as a small black spot, which gradually 
increases in size until the whole fruit be- 
comes affected. It rarely attacks any but the 
earliest truit, disappearing altogether later in 
the season. After careful experiment I am 
fully convinced that this trouble is caused 
entirely by the too liberal application of 
stable manure, or of ixanure not sufiiciently 
rotted. I have grown tomatoes on the same 
ground for three consecutive years with no 
stable manure and found no signsof rot. And 
have grown them on land where a tomato 
never was grown before, but where a heavy 
crop of stable manure was plowed under in 
the spring, and the tomatoes were very badly 
troubled with black rot early in the season. 
The remedy is to use only manure that is 
thoroughly rotted and use more commercial 
manure, such as nitrate of soda fand hard 
wood ashes. 

Tomato blight first makes its appearance in 
the stalk just at the top of the ground. The 
stems wither, the leaves turn yellow and wilt 
and the plant dies. This is said by some to 
be the effect of a fungus known as Clados- 
porium fulcum. However, I am fully con- 
vinced that the cause of this disease is the 
same as that of the black rot—too much green 
stable manure, and the remedy to be applied, 
commercial fertilizers. 

Tomato worm (Phlegethontius celeus), that 
large green worm so often found on the toma- 
to vine, comes from eggs laid by a _ beautiful 
sphinx moth. This worm seems always hun- 
gry, stripping the leaves off the plants, and 
should be hand picked and destroyed. Cut- 
worms when full grown are cne to two inches 
long and of a dull yellowish brown color. They 
work by night and rest by day. The parent 
moth appears in June, July and August and 
usually Jays from 200 to 500 eggs. They are also 
nocturnal in habit, resting during the day in 












some sheltered spot, but at night they are 
readily attracted by lights, often flying in at 
an open window, where they may be caught, 
The cutworm is very destructive to tomato 
plants, cutting them off near the top of the 
ground. After this is done he enters the soi] 
near the plant, where he may be found and 
destroyed. ‘ 

The potato bug is sometimes quite destruc- 
tive to tomato plants when first set out, work- 
ing on the stalks instead of the leaves. If 
they get too numerous they can be given paris 
green the same as when on the potato. 

Often in wet seasons orin seasons of fre- 
quent showers, tomatoes will crack badly. 
Dew falling on them at night will canse 
cracking, especially if the fruit is very ripe. 
Cold or hot water poured on ripe tomatoes 
will crack the skin so they can be easily par- 
ed. If we pour hot water on the fruit when it 
is cold the skin will crack, and if we put cold 
water on the fruit when it is warm the same 
result will follow. Some varieties are more 
easily affected than others, owing to the skin 
of some varieties being tougher than others. 
I know of no remedy for this trouble more 
than to keep the ripe fruit picked. I have 
sometimes saved extra specimens that I want- 
ed for some special purpose by covering them 
during wet spells and at night. 





Controlling Plant Lice. 





Plant lice are among the most important 
of the injurious insects. They may be found 
every yearin the orchard and garden, but 
seldom in such numbers as during the past 
season. They do not devour the tissue of the 
host plant but suck the sap by means of their 
tube-like mouth parts. They swarm upon 
the open leaf buds and on the under surfaces 
of the leaves, causing them to curl and to be- 
come otherwise distorted. These insects mul- 
tiply with great rapidity, but are held in 
check to a certain degree by numerous preda- 
ceous and parasitic insects (V. H. Lowe, 
Bulletin 139, Geneva, N Y, experiment sta- 
tion). In most species the young are born 
alive during the spring and summer, eggs 
not being produced until fall. 

As plant lice suck their food, paris green 
and similar poisons cannot be depended upon 
when used in the ordinary manner. Sone 
external irritant must be used instead. Nu- 
merous insecticides of this nature are recom- 
mended. One of the most important is good 
whale vil soap. Experiments during the past 
season show that 11b of whale oil soap to 7 
gals of water will kill plum and currant lice. 
The solution should be applied in a fine spray 
to the under surface of the leaves. It is im- 
portant that the work be done very thorough- 
ly. The first application should be made as 
soon as the lice appear in the spring, which 
will be soon after the leaf buds open. A 
second or third application may be made as 
occasion demands. 





For Killing Potato Bsetles, mix 1 lh acetate 
or sugar of lead with 3 0z arsenate of soda. 
Remember these are violent poisons. Dis- 
solve one tablespoonful of this mixture in 12 
qts of water. To every 36 gals add a table- 
spoonful of paris green and spray the vines. 
Last year a field of potatoes fairly alive with 
bugs was completely free of them in three 
days after the application and they did not 
return the remainder of the season.—/E. D.M. 





Salt as a Fertilizer.—D. C. H., Licking Co, 
Ohio: Sodium chloride, or common salt, sup- 
plies no special ingredients of plant food, yet 
it may at times help to set free some impor- 
tant ingredients. On plants of the cabbage 
tribe it seems to have a very beneficial effect, 
while on potatoes it has been found to be del- 
eterious, lessening the percentage of starch 
and thereby decreasing the quality. 

The Cutworm in Hawaii—Coffee planters 
troubied with this pest tie a piece of stiff 
brown paper around the trunk of the young 
tree about two inches from the ground and 
cover it with printer’s ink. 





Palestine Grown Oranges were exported last 
year from the Jerusalem consular district to 
the extent of 299,000 boxes, mostly to the U K. 











Our Trade Relations with Canada. 





Very many reople on both sides of the line 
dividing Canada from the U S would like to 
see closer trade.relations. One year with an- 
other, there is an intermittent effort to secure 
this praiseworthy arrangement through recip- 
rocal concessions on both sides. Each govern- 
ment imposes a pretty stiff tariff on imports, 
but it is not improbable the day will come 
when the give and take principle will be 
more in evidence; and this irrespective of the 
prospects of eventual annexation. The Boston 
chamber of commerce and the Chicago board 
of trade have recently adopted resolutions in- 
dorsing reciprocal treaty commercial relations 
between the U S and Canada and New Found- 
land. 

We buy annually in Canada merchandise to 
the value of some $25,000,000 aud sell to our 
Canadian cousins 30 to 35 millions. Lumber 
makes up a very large portion of our imports, 
a commodity which does uot enter materially 
into competition with the American producer 
of farm crops. Considerable quantities of wool 
are imported from Canada and so with num- 
bers of cattle and sheep. We buy some coal, a 
good many horses and more or less grain; but 
export to Canada rather more of all of these 
items than we buy. Our exports of wheat, 
flour, corn, coal, cotton and cotton goods are 
heavy and encouraging. 

UNITED STATES TRADE WITH CANADA. 


{In thousands of dollars; last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
c——1897 —-—-_, -—1896-— 
Year ended Ex- Im- Ex- Im- 
June 30, ports ports ports ports 
Agricult’al implements, $462 — $257 a 
Beans and peas, 46 470 30 568 
Breadstuifs, 
Wheat, 3,975 1,176 2,424 1,383 
Flour, 2,511 5 3,186 3 
Corn, 2,540 1 2,060 a 
Oats, 161 11 87 11 
Rye, 103 a 15 a 
Barley, 3 = 395 6 = 317 
Butter, 258 4 100 7 
Cheese, 715 4 403 5 
Coal, 9,064 2,669 8,945 2,636 
Cotton, 3,138 3 2,869 ae 
“ goods, 3,061 18 2,884 21 
Eggs, 41 43 33 — 
Hay, 38 1,030 26 2,773 
Hides, 941 1,595 1,045 1,186 
Hops, 81 a 23 — 
Leather and mfrs of, 1,210 16 =: 1,003 29 
Linseed oil, 16 + 2 — 
Live stock, 
Cattle, 459 701 167 19 
Hogs, 18 — 6 — 
Sheep, 90 956 142 846 
Horses, 479 411 694 5 
Lumber, 1,025 12,733 718 11,969 
Milk, 48 a 21 a 
Oleomargarine, 1 — — 
Oleo oil, 26 — 52 — 
Potatoes, 31 24 23 16 
Poultry and game, 26 — 11 = 
Provisions, 
Bacon, 541 a+ 422 — 
seef, canned, 98 b169 103 = 100 
* salted, 133 — 167 a 
Hams, 295 — 359 — 
Lara, 234 — 459 ion 
Pork, pickled, 399 — 585 — 
Seeds, 
Flax, 55 14 3 8: 
Clover, 265 062 238 5120 
Timothy, 322 — 311 — 
Starch, 19 a 16 a 
Straw, mfrs of, 182 33 148 a 
Tallow, 2 — 51 —_ 
Tobacco leaf, 1,528 558 ~=—«1, 071 887 
“ mfrs of, 49 2 45 3 
Wool, 296 §=1,573 312. =1,009 
“ mfrs of, 561 69 383 73 





35,495 24,744 31,933 24,566 
b, Miscellaneous. 


Totals, 
a, Less than $1000. 


A [Modern Canning Factory. 


The business is conducted with the greatest 
degree of expedition and cleanliness in order 
to secure best results. At the last annual 
meeting of the Atlantic states packers’ ass’n 
at Buffalo, an interesting paper on sterilizing 
processes was read by Prof 8. C. Prescott. He 
dwelt upon the necessity of thorough and in- 
telligent application of heat in canning vegeta- 
bles and fruits to prevent fermentation. De- 
scribing processes at one of the leading corn 
packing establishments of Maine, he said: 
“The corn is generally picked in the morning 
and delivered to the cannery as early as pos- 
sible. One or two men make it their business 
to visit the farms once or twice a week dur- 
ing the season, to keep informed as to the 
Size of the crop and to order in the corn as it 
becomes sufficiently matured. 

‘‘As the ears are delivered in the factory, they 
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are arranged in low piles on the ground in an 
open shed to protect them from the sun. The 
husks and silks ate taken off by hand and the 
corn is then quickly carried to the cutting 
machines in which, by a series of knives and 
scrapers, the kernels are separated from the 
cob. <Any stray pieces of cob or silk which 
remain as the corn passes from the scraper are 
removed in the silker, a machine arranged 
somewhat on the plan ofa gravel sifter. The 
corn is now mixed with water in proper pro- 
portions and is ready for the cooker. The ob- 
ject is to heat the corn evenly and quickly to 
a temperature of 180 or 190 deg and deliver it 
automatically into the cans. A single ma- 
chine fills about 30 cans a minute. After hay- 
ing been wiped off, the cans are. capped, sol- 
dered and tested fcr leaks. Sterilizing, the 
most important step, now folluws, this being 
done in retorts by steam under pressure. It is 
necessary to obtain and maintain a temper- 
ature in excess of 212 deg throughout the con- 
tents of each can.’’ 
———— 

Crop Values at the Farm—Early in each 
calendar year, the department of agriculture 
publishes a statement of the average farm 
value of the various crops on Dec 1 immedi- 
ately preceding. This year tbe figures, just 
published, uppear later than usual. The es- 
timated value per unit of the 1897 crops pre- 
sents some interesting comparisons. The av- 
erage value of wheat, it will be noted, is the 
highest since 1891, while corn and oats,though 
low, are better than a year earlier. Average 
values of potatces show a very sharp in- 
crease over one and two years ago. The fig- 
ures in the subjoined table are official, being 
furnished by the U S department of agricul- 
ture,and are well worth preserving by the up- 
to-date farmer, either in his bound file of our 
journal, or in a scrapbook. 

VALUE PER UNIT PRINCIPAL CROPS. 
(Average value at the farm Dec 1, in cents.] 
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1897, 5.0 80.8 26.3 21.2 44.7 37.7 421 — 54.7 662 
1896, 6.6 72.6 215 18.7 40.9 32.3 39.2 6.0 28.6 655 
1895, 7.6 50.9 26.4 19.9 44.0 383.7 45.2 6.9 26.6 835 
1894, 4.6 49.1 45.7 32.4 50.1 44.2 55.6 68 53.6 854 
1893, 7.0 53.8 36.5 29.4 51.3 41.1 583 81 59.0 868 
1892, 8.4 62.4 39.3 31.7 548 47.2 53.4 — 67.3 849 
1891, 7.3 83.9 40.6 315 77.4 540 57.9 84 37.1 839 
1890, 8.6 83.8 50.6 424 62.9 648 57.7 7.7 77.7 774 
1889, 8.3 69.8 28.3 23.0 45.7 42.7 5L8 7.1 40.3 788 
1888, 8.5 92.6 34.1 27.8 99.1 59.6 636 7.8 40.4 1076 
1887, 8.5 68.1 44.4 30.4 544 52.2 56.1 10.3 685 934 
1886, 8.1 68.7 366 29.8 53.1 53.0 544 69 45.0 736 
1885, 83 77.1 328 28.5 57.9 562 55.9 7.6 44.7 915 
1884, 9.2 64.5 35.7 277 519 48.7 59.0 681 39.6 817 
1883, 9.0 91.1 42.4 32.7 58.1 58.7 82.2 88 422 82] 
1882, 9.0 882 48.5 37.5 61.5 628 729 83 55.7 976 
1881, 10.0 119.2 63.6 464 93.3 823 865 9.5 90.9 1182 
1880, — 95.1 39.6 36.0 75.6 666 59.4 8.2 48.3 - 
1877, — 1084 35.8 29.2 59.2 640 688 56 448 — 
1875, — 100.8 42.0 36.5 76.9 812 711 80 38.9 — 
1873, -- 115,1 48.0 387.4 763 915 814 83 705 — 
1870, — 104.2 55.0 43.3 81.5 80.6 78.5 10.7 72.0 _ 
Florida Pineapples may sell higher this 
year, and the good crop in sight should 


realize fairly remunerative returns to growers. 
The blockade of Cuban ports shuts out all 
further shipments from Havana. <Any short- 
age, however, may be made up largely through 
increased shipments from the Bahamas, in 
English vessels. The N Y Journal of Com- 
merce says the last vessel out of Havana with 
fruit brought only 4500 bbls pines when at 
least 7000 were expected. 


To Get Rid of Tomato Mildew, apply the or- 
dinary fungicides and in addition burn all 
dried leaves and vines when the crop is re- 
moved. 














lightens 
the 
AXLE ---. 


shortens 


the 

REASE ~ 
Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 


and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 
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You Take Hood’s 


And America’s Createst Medi- 
cine Does the Rest 


Expels All Blood Humors, Cures That 
Tired Feeling. 


Thousands of honest men and women say 
they have been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
even after other medicines failed todo any 
good. If you have confidence in what these 
people say you will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
when suffering from impure blood—scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, humors, that tired feeling, etc. 
That is all we ask of you. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
will do the rest. It has the power to cure, and, 
given the opportunity, it will cure. When 
you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla you are trying 
no experiment. You are acting upon well es- 
tablished principles, verified by experience. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause of 
disease and the suffering and danger disappear. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


s 
parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Sold by all 
druggists. 


$1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 
Hood’s Pills 





act easily, 


promptly and 
effectively. an 


25 cents. 





Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and - 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 











Keystone 
- Adjustable 
Weeder 


Can be adjusted from 30 
inches to 7 1=2 feet. 


This narrowing device permits the use of this weeder 
long after other weeders are set aside. 


Depth of cut_regulated. 
No shafts to hinder working close to fence. 
Positively no clogging. 
These are a few of the superior points of the ‘‘Keystone” 
of all other weeders. Write for prices and territory. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
YORK, PA. 


HORSE POWERS 
Threshing Machines and 
Wood-Sawing Machines. 


Narrowed to 30 inches. 














If you want the best power in the 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 
the most work a! sey im the market. 

50-page pamphlet 
Free. Mddress A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O.Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


world for running 
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Hints to Home Cheese Makers. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





A person who is a good butter maker and 
used to handling milk, will usually have the 
best success in amateur cheese making. In 
the first place, a proper heating apparatus 
should be employed. Such can now be secur- 
ed of the leading dairy supply houses, heated 
ona plan similar to large cheese vats. One 
of the most common and yet serious. mistakes 
of an amateur is to employ in cheese making 
milk that is too sweet. To insure success the 
milk should be ripe, that is, in the summer it 
should be kept in a cool atmosphere until 12 
hours old, and in the spmng and fall, 24 
hours. It is often more convenient to ripen 
the milk quickly, which may be done by us- 
ing a ‘‘starter,’’ adding to it a small quantity 
of overripe milk. This starter, however, 
should never be so sour as to be loppered. 

Do not try to prepare your own rennet. Buy 
a reliable brand of extract, or rennet tablets, 
and you will always know its strength. Do 
not use your finger for a thermometer, as ex- 
perience never makes it as reliable as mer- 
cury. Be thorough in all detail work, just as 
makers in the big factories have to be. Do 
not apply rennet when the temperature of the 
milk is under 84 degrees, and keepit at that 

heat by covering your little vat until the co- 

agulated mass is ready to cut up. Do not 
scald the curd above 100 degrees if you can 
help it. If you do, the life of the rennet is 
injured, which is needed later on to properiy 
cure the cheese. Remember that initial milk 
maturity hastens the cooking process of the 
eurd at a lower temperature than would other- 
wise have to be employed, and at the same 
time insures a better and firmer quality for 
the accruing cheese. 

Through the whole process of home cheese 
making, extra care must be taken on account 
of the small quantity of material involved to 
keep the curd warm. In summer it should 
go into the hoop to be pressed at a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees, while in spring and fall 75 
degrees is better. Guard against the other 
extreme, for too hot curd pressed will result 
in off tiavored cheese. Use a tine soluble salt 
such as you employ for butter, and if you de- 
sire colored cheese, a reliable brand of butter 
color is none too good. Mature your curd 
enongh so that it will result iu a firm, close 
grained cheese after curing. 

Generally in the spring a slight show of 
acid, 3 to inch strings by the hot iron, is 
sufficient, while in summer 4 in is_ better. 
Test every pointas you go alopg, and let 
nothing go by chance. That is the way the 
factory makers do, and it is the main reason 
why they turn out even quality, high-grade 
stock. Last but not least, do not skim the 
milk but make full cream cheese and you will 
be amply repaid for its superior quality. 





Hog Cholera Incurable. 





Before an Iowa farmers’ institute John 
Cowine gave his opinion of hog cholera reme- 
dies. He boldly affirmed his belief in the 
disease being incurable, all guarantees and 
testimonials from sure-cure medicine venders 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and gave his 
three weeks’ experience and trial at Des 
Moines, with the representatives of all sure- 
cure remedies that chose to come forward, as 
evidence of the truth of his statement. 

He declared it his honest opinion from those 
trials that they were one and all frauds and 
humbugs and in their way were doing as 
much to impoverish the swine breeder as the 
disease itself. 

He urged farmers to do their utmost in the 
way of prevention and advocated the use of 
turpentine, carbolic acid, creosote and lime, 
as being the best remedies 1n that line, not to 
be used occasionally, but all the time. Also 
to thoroughly clean up once a year and if 
possible give new yards and new troughs, 
and thought if farmers would do this and kill 
and burn the first hog they saw sick that the 
much dreaded plague would soon become a 
thing of the past. He attribitted the present 
low price of pork not to overproduction but 
to the fact of there being a stop in the home 


PROBLEMS 


LIVE STOCK 





consumption from the fear of eating diseased 
meat. 
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An Easily Filled Pig Trough.—To gét swil 
into a pig trough is no easy matter if the nogs 
cannot be kept ont until itis filled. The ar- 
rangement shown in the accompanying i!lus- 





























tration will be found of much value and a 
great convenience. Before. pouring .1n the 
swill, the front end of the pen, in the form of 
a swinging door suspended from the top, is 
placed in the position shown atb. The trough 
is filled and the door allowed to assume the 
position shown at a.—[{E. J. Rasch, New 
York. 


Milk Fever in Cows.—Many make the mis- 
take of turning their cows out to grass a few 
weeks before they are to calve. This is a 
great mistake. The milk-giving function is 
unduly stimulated, a caked udder results, the 
cow becomes chilled at night and from cold 
rains and is very liable to die from milk fe- 
ver. The best way is to keep the cow in a 
warm stable, with good ventilation, and give 
dry food until 10 days after the calf is drop- 





ped. Do not expose her to storms.—{S. A. 
Tenney. 

Butter Prices in England.—The average 
wholesale price of butter in London 
always covers 4 very wide range. French 


butter recently sold at 120s per ewt; next 
came Danish and Swedish at 113s as a 
top price, followed by Irish 110s, Dutch 108s, 








Finnish and Colonial 104s, Argentine 103s, 
Canadian and U §S 95s. The figuredast quoted 
is equal to 204c per lb. 





The World’s Cattle Census. —The approximate 
number is reported at about 319 ‘million head, 
according to American Agriculturist year 
book for 1898. Of this number North Amer- 
ica is credited with 564 millions,South Amer- 
ica nearly the same, Europe 110 millions. The 
U S has more cattle than any other country 
with the single exception of British India. 


Hereford Herdbook Ready.— Volume 17, con- 
taining entries from 70,001 to 75,000 inclusive, 
with illustrations of prominent representa- 
tives of the breed, is being sent out by Swe 
C. R. Thomas, Independence, Mo. It is a 
haudsomely bound, well printed book and 
considering the great interest in Herefords 
just now will be in special demand. 


I Have Now on Hand 220 as fine sheep as of- 
ten seen in a flock. I raised and sold 209 
lambs last year from 147 sheep. That is what 
I calla pretty fair business. I think very 
strongiy of attempting to raise early lambs for 
market another season.—[{W. S. French, Che- 
nango Co, N Y. 





Cannot give up your valuable journal. Mr 
Clinch is agrain buyer and finds its grain 
reports very interesting.—[Mrs Johu Clinch, 
Peoria Co, Ill. sl ie 


Stock Book for Everybody.—The importance 
of castrating and spaying all farm stock not 
needed for breeding purposes is clearly shown 
in the book published and for sale by Farm- 
er Miles, Charlestoa, Il]. Mr Miles has had 
years of experience as a veterinary surgeon 
and his little work is an exceedingly practi- 
cal one, telling just how and when to per- 
form the operation on both sexes and what 
after treatment to give the animal. Send to 
him for prices, stating that Orange Judd Farm- 
er asked you to do so. 


The 1898 Wool Clip Should Show Some Increase, 


The sheep shearing season is now well advanced, the markets of early 


May containing a good many shorn droves. 


It is too early to make final esti- 


mate on the wool clip of 1898, but considering the fact 





A RISE IN WOOL. 


of a sv.all increase in tLe number on farms, 
in our live stock census 
clip should be correspondingly on the up grade. As 
published at that time the total number of sheep was 
1,000,000 more than a year earlier. 
1897, estimated at scant 260,000,000 lbs, was the smallest 
in many years, as shown in the accompanying table. 
So far as actual movement of woo 
this has been decidedly small for a month past. General 


as shown 
ublished last February, the 


The wool clip of 


is concerned, 


dullness is the rule at such leading points as Boston, 
New York and Chicago, the character of the demand being of the most con- 


servative order. 


War talk has distracted operators, and while the consumption 


keeps up at a liberal rate, hokiers of wool either in loft or factory seem 


quite willing to reduce stocks. 
many orders in sight for fall delivery. 


The goods market 1s quiet, although 
Prices have shown no particular change 


there are 


for some time, and may be quotable on the basis of 28@30c per lb for Ohio XX 


and above, and 22@25c for Michigan X and above. 


Recent sales of colonial wools 


in London exhibited general firmness, nearly all of the staple going to English 
and Continental mills, and an unusually small amount taken for America. 


WOOL CLIP OF UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 















































Clip of 1897. Scoured Clip of 1897.| Seoured 
Pounds. (equiva’t, lbs Pounds. - equiva’t, lbs 
1,350,396 783,230 3,824,843 | 1,912,422 ~ 
484,283 217,927 1,736,832 573,155 
1,071,364 460,687 1,469,368 484,891 
223,696 29,744 1,842,030 736,812 
57,634 33,428 1,910,820 764,328 
167,745 97,292 20,110,391 7,440,845 
9,088,592 2,908,349 
4,685,622 2,342,811 11,314,004 5,317,582 
202,430 107,288 6 229,497 1,868,849 
4,239,372 1,992,505 11,163,294 3,907,153 
58,455 31,566 3,901,035 1,248,331 
390 315,557 9,189,719 3,124, 
4,877,222 1,463,167 
1,853,725 1,075,161 18,440,850 5,716,663 
ies 00 87. 17,245,620 5,863,511 
1 156,982 53,374 
—— bey 219,153,251 87,360,987 _ 
990,127 574,274 Pulled wool.... 40,000,000 | ~~ 24,000,000 
1,145,020 629,763 Grand tot. ’97| 259,153,251 111,365,987 _ 
561,874 280, 272,475,000 | 115,285,000 
17,315,097 5,540,831 294,297,000 | 125,719,000 
— —— 5455S 000 151'104°000 
1,625,882 926,752 333,018,000 | 145,300,000 
2,398, 1,247,432 307,402,000 | 139,327,000 
3,783,989 1,346, 309,475,000 | 139,628,000 
11,790,350 5,895,175 295,779,000 | 134,795,000 
8,400, 3,948, 301,876,000 | 136,592,000 
3,716,406 2,044,023 155,682,000 
613,806 1,806, 100,102,000 
4,305,488 2,152,744 60,264,000 
2,363,832 1,063,724 52,517,000 
1,344; 35,802,000 





a United States census. 











Success with Chicks, 
ANNIE L. ROGERS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Assuming that you have chosen good stock 
from which to raise your chicks, give them 
untiring care, nourishing food and plenty of 
it, and careful oversight, until they are sever- 
al weeks old, or large enough to withstand or- 
dinary chill or wet, changes in the weather, 
and coarser food. 

The first food after the chicks have been out 
of the shell 24 hours may be soaked bread 
crusts, or a cake made purposely for them, 
and moistened with milk or water. This cake 
is made from the mixed meal fed the hens 
(corn, oats and fine feed). <A little salt and 
saleratus are added aud it is then wet up like 
a mash and thoroughly baked. The uncook- 
ed dough so often fed is not fit for small 
chicks, and in its raw state it is far harder to 
digest. This cake should. be fed certainly 
twice a day for six weeks, but after a few 
days the bill of fare may be varied thus: 
Moistened cake in the morning and at noon, 
with the addition of mashed small potatoes at 
dinner time. Morning and afternoon lunch, 
oatmeal moistened with milk or water. This 
is the real article bought of the grocer at 24 
or 3c per lb. It sounds very expensive and 
in a way itis, but it is also economical be- 
cause it is the most complete single food 
known for chickens. As a ‘‘well balanced’’ 
tation by itself, it promotes growth in flesh, 
blood and bone. After a week wheat should 
be fed at night and in another week the diet 
may be still further varied by changing the 
9.30 feed to cracked corn, and after six weeks 
I substitute a special poultry feed for 
clear oat meal. If fresh cut bone can be ob- 
tained, give this as soon as the chicks can 
bear it; if not, mix a little animal meal with 
the soft feed. 

The next matter of importance after proper 
housing and feed 1s the war against lice. 
First powder your sitting hen liberally and 
powder again before she Jeaves her chickens. 
Any good insecticide will do. Powder the 
chicks again in a few weeks and possibly yet 
again before they are wholly feathered out. 
If your chicks look ragged and droopy or as 
ifthe moths had suddenly gone to eating 
feathers, look for lice. -They will ruin the 
chicks if you do not get rid of them. 

Keep their coops as clean as possible, look 
out for soaking rains, supply plenty of grass, 
fresh air, pure water and sunshine, and if, as 
before mentioned, your parent stock was 
hardy and vigorous, your percentage of loss 
should be small, except it be through devas- 
tation from vandals outside the poultry yard. 

a ee ee 


When to Caponize.—Fowl hatched early in 
the spring make the finest tapons. They can 
be cut before hot weather comes, which is a 
great advantage, although-no ill results fol- 
low the operation at any time in the year. 
The bird should be from two to three months 
old (not over six months) and weigh not less 
than a pound to a pound and a half. The 
size is equally as important asthe age. April, 
May, June, Aug, Septand Oct are the months 
generally taken for caponizing, for the reason 
that spring chickens arrive at proper age and 
weight during these months, also because 
cockerels caponized then arrive at the proper 
age and weight for market during the months 
of Nov, Dec, Jan, Feb, March, April and 
May, at which times there is the greatest de- 
mand for them in the cities, and the highest 
prices are secured.—[Geo P. Pilling. 





Coops for Setters.—Having several coops not 
yet in use for young chicks, I fixed a nest in 
the small ones, two in the larger ones. Be- 
fore each nest I placed a small run made of 
a board top and end piece, slatted on the 
sides with old barrel staves or lath, of which 
the remains of chicken pens afforded plenty. 
I placed the open end of each run to the open 
end of the coop and the hen can come out to 
eat, drink and dust undisturbed. When a 
hen sits in an undesirable place, take her off 
at night,place a few eggs in the coop nest and 
place her in it. I have changed nine (9) in 
this way and they all set. A barrel was turn- 
ed on the side, a piece nailed across the top 
low enough to let in the light, and a board 


long and wide enough to close the balance of 





MONEY IN FOWLS 


the opening was hung with leather hinges. 
The hen is fed and watered in the front part 
of the barrel, the nest being in the back. 
Thus without one cent of expense even for 
nails, as I used old ones, I have my _ hens se- 
cure on their own nest on the ground, and ex- 
pect a 90 per cent hatch.—[A. C. J., Illinois. 


A Summer Water Fountain.—Water in an 
open, unprotected vessel soon becomes soiled 
and very warm. 
Cool, clean water 
only is fit for poul- 
try. It can be kept 
cvol and clean by 
the device shown 
herewith. A gro- 
cery box is fitted 
with a hinged and 
sloping cover that projects over the sides. An 
opening is cut in one side that permits a 
third of the water dish to protrude. Turn 
this side away from the suu. The chicks and 
fowls cannot soil the water or spill it, thus 
located. 


The Popular Cross-Breeds.—‘‘I do not know 
why it is that farmeis are so much in favor 
of cross-bred fowls,’’ writes a Michigan 
breeder. ‘‘More than 50 per cent of farmers 
that buy eggs fur hatching from me say they 
want them to cross.’’ 


To Prevent Chicken. Cholera.—W. C. G.: 
Keep their house clean and wash their roosts 
once a week with a solution made by mixing 
one part of crude carbolic acid to 100 of water. 
Also scatter slaked lime around so that they 
can ro]l in it. 


Wild Pigeons.—Can anyone tell where the 
wild pigeons are this season? Last season 
they were in Mexico. We old pigeon men 
like to keep track of them.—[A. Richardson. 

rr 

Resistant Varieties of Corn.—H. M.: Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the large late-growing 
are more or less resistant to rust or bacterial 
diseases, but it is hardly possible to make out 
a list of resistant varieties. However,I can say 
that I am reasonably sure that Stowell’s Ev- 
ergreen is never attacked by the disease. I 
have made observations on this variety with 
this pointin mind and I have never found 
it diseased, even when growing beside dis- 
eased Early Cory and other varieties. I can- 
not understand why you use the term ‘‘rust’’ 
unless perhaps you have héard {of the disease 
before and heard it called by that name. If 
this is the case you will do me a favor by giv- 
ing me the locality where the disease is found 
and the address of some one who can furnish 
me with speciments next season. And partic- 
ularly if you know of any published reference 
to the disease I would be glad to learn about 
it. I imagine that this disease is to be found 
quite generally throughout the eastern United 
States and perhaps in the west as well.—([F. 
C. Stewart, N Y Exp Sta. 











Tobacco Fertilizers.—The relative quality of 
the tobacco raised with cottonseed meal is 
somewhat better than that raised with castor 
pomace, according to Connecticut experi- 
ments. 





A year ago the hens were fed ripe tomatoes. 
This season, the sand and droppings from the 
coops were put into the corn hills, for fertiliz- 
ing. I was mourning because there were no 
green tomatoes. One morning, taking a walk 
to the cornfield after the crop had been cut, I 
was surprised to find it partly covered with 
vines, with fine large smooth gre@&n tomatoes. 
They were gathered and the surplus was sold 
at the door for 80cabu. I think this crop 
mo1e profitable than turnips.—[E. E. B. 











a 
Easiest running and greatest grain-saving Threshing 


Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made. 
For fuli information,also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, Fanning-miil, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
{circular and drag), nd-roller, Dog- -power, Steam- 


she. Adiress, Ceo. D. Harder, Cob leskiil, NY 
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“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS, 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
bined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225. ve $5.—to $10.— 
i cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 
per cow per year 
overany imitating 
separator. 
ew and improved 
® machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date dairy informa- 
_ tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
















» Ay the well known ' Dr. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania. 
. iE PION 


THE Cit 
— 


erator 
is ts tne best pest, adds, and has 
of them 
book, “ rk ne se 
cme, MILK COOLE R CO. 


Milk Dealers’ Su 
43 Railroad St. Corltand’ N.Y. 
Ad HT 
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tches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
mg. The simplest, most 
first-class Hatcher 


reliable, and chea 
in the market. 


GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINOT ILL. 








SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


READ POWER 


THE MOST 
Successful and 
Satisfactory 

r for running 
urns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a Gov- 













wera cra work to eee” “7. ste 
aaa a bites 
APPLETON MFG. C0. ¢ BATAVIA SiiLs. 













THE FARQUHAR 





Medal and Highest Award at the World's Columbian Exposition. 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET WORKS IN THE WORLD. Warranted the best made, 
suatl of best Gualarel onan poe iustrated Soomsk Ontainaes. 
b> aneaeen FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY. 











gine, Sweep-power, Ensilage fodder-cutter, Round: | 


A Please tell what you Wish to purchases 





Something 
entirely 
new. 

A better Scale for FREIGHT PAID. 


less money than has 


ever becn offered. 

Address 

Jones of Binghamton, 
Binghamton, N 
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MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, <a 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 

during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows phat payment has been re- 
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Thirteen men go out of American Agricul- 
turist office as members of the naval and army 
militia in the service of their country against 
the foreign foe. Our boys mean business— 
‘*not a man is afraid to go.’’ 


ec — 

Preparations for taking the census of 1900 
are now being considered in congress. Let us 
hope that the work may be done more expedi- 
tiously than was the case in 1890. In these 
days of aggressive work and accomplishment, 
it should not be necessary to wait five years 
after the census is taken before the last 


compilations are ready for public use. 
me 


The hard times have proved a good school 
of economy. Farmers have been obliged to 
learn how to pare down expenses and to get 
as many of the home supplies as possible out 
of the farm. Now that the situation is decid- 
edly better, there is a chance to make, some 
money provided the lesson of economy taught 
by the past few years has been thoroughly 
learned. 





The demand for better schools, touched up- 
on in our April 23 issue, is coming home to 
thousands of rural communities. The many 
letters that are coming to us relative to the 
points raised in the editorial referred to, show 
keen interest, an earnest desire for progress 
and a determination to at once start the cam- 
paign for better rural schools. AJjl such 
should send 25c to Secretary National Educa- 
tion association, Winona, Minn, for tlie re- 
port of the committee of twelve on rural 
schools. It contains a wealth of information 
that all should possess, whether all its recom- 
mendations are concurred in or not. We hope 
to editorially discuss, within a week or two, 
the whole proposition of our rural schools. 
This will be preliminary to inaugurating a 
movement among the farmers which will not 
cease until full justice is done the rural pop- 
ulation in the matter of education. Since 


nearly a)l the legislatures are to be chosen this 


EDITORIAL 


season, and are to be in session next winter, 
it is none too early to organize this agitation. 
Correspondence with all interested is invited, 
especially after they shall have read our forth- 


coming editorial. 
——__— 


We want photographs of farm houses and 
rural homes, both interior and exteriér views, 
together with pictures of barns, stables and 
other farm buildings. Economy in construc- 
tion and maintenance, combined with con- 
venience for the purposes to be served, will 
make such photographs of more value to us 
than pictures of more costly or ‘‘fancy’’ build- 
ings. We would be pleased to be favored with 
such photographs that any of our readers may 
now have on hand or that they may obtain 
during the spring or summer. Please write a 
brief description of the photograph on the 
back of it, adding your full name and address 
in case we should wish to correspond with 


you for further particulars. 
——— EEE 


‘Co-operation is the German farmer’s 
stronghold and bulwark, and he means to 
stand by it,’’ is the concluding sentence of 
an official report ou agriculture in Germany. 
True co-operation is followed extensively in 
that country—in buying needed supplies; in 
the disposition of agricultural produce; in 
securing requisite credit and in making loans. 
It has greatly aided the German farmer in 
his fight against agricultural depression at 
home and strong competition from abroad. 
With each succeeding year co-operative effort 
awong our own farmers should attain higher 
ground, so that with earlier mistakes elim- 
inated, greater mutual good will come with 
this shoulder to shoulder harmony of progres- 


sion. 
——ESE 


Restricted American supplies during the 
next two months,frightened buyersin western 
Europe at the highest prices in years, anda 
splendid outlook for the 1898 crop seems to 
summarize the wheat situation to-day. As 
shown in American Agriculturist’s regular 
monthly report in another column, growers 
have every prospect of an abundant harvest, 
so far as the outcome can be foreseen at this 
early date. Certainly the winter wheat plant 
came through the frost season in exceilent 
shape, barring one or two exceptions, and the 
opening of May finds spring wheat seeding 
practically completed and covering an un- 
usually wide area. While conditions favor a 
good home crop, and while present fancy 
wheat prices cannot be expected to fully hold, 
there are reasons for believing this great sta- 
ple will command remunerative figures next 


fall and wiuter. 
eg 


A high authority in railway circles calls at- 
tention to the fact,generally understood when 
thought of, that the mileage of railroad con- 
structed each year i3 a pretty fair index as to 
the trade conditions of a country. During 1897 
about 1880 miles were built in the United 
States. Of the nine states that constructed 
over 100 miles each, five are in the south. The 
tourteen distinctly southern states built over 
900 miles, or about half the total for all states. 
Indications this year point to the building of 
over 3000 in the south alone. All this is sig- 
nificant as to the future development of this 
section. While it is true that railway facilities 
here are much inferior to most other sections, 
the activity along these lines certainly proves 
that the rapid progress made by the south 
during the past few years is substantial and is 
to continue. The future possibilities of this 
country are coming to be recognized. Large 
developmeftt is undoubtedly possible. 

nannies 

A new political campaign has already be- 
gun. The entire membership of the United 
States house of representatives will be voted 
for in the congressional elections this fall,and 
30 United States senators are to be chosen 
next winter by the legislatures elected this 
season. The campaign has already begun in 
Oregon, where the elections occur in spring, 
but in most of the states the elections will be 
held in November. It is not the province of 
American Agriculturist to enter into political 
discussions, but it has seemed to us important 
to prepare a succinct and comprehensive state- 
ment of the great issues and movemerts of 
1898, especially such as concern the American 









farmer. 
to these subjects in. American Agriculturist 


Hence large: space has been devoted 


yearbook and almanac for 1898, a copy of 
which is sent free to every person who sends 
$1 for a year’s subscription to either edition 
of this weekly magazine. The statements 
given are confined to an exhaustive collection 
of facts without bias either way, and so ar- 
ranged, so ‘‘ boiled down,’’ and so carefully 
prepared and plainly put that everyene can 
comprehend them. The subjects covered in- 
clude the manifold problems pertaining to 
land, mortgages, etc, allforms of banks, the 
vexed question of taxation, full particulars 
about the present tanff compared with that of 
1894 and 1890,and remarkably complete tables, 
colored charts, etc, on every phase of the 
money question. The yearbook also has fu]] 
exhibits regarding transportation,communica- 
tion, insurance, education, libraries, religion 
aud temperance, etc. The department of elec- 
tion returns gives the vote in detail for con- 
gress 1n 796 compared to 794 and full partie. 
ulars about congress districts and other polit- 
ical matter of seasonable interest. We re. 
spectfully refer all inquirers to this book, 
which by prominent persons of every political 
and religious faith has been prononnced we]l 
worth several dollars for these features alone. 
——EE 

The metric system of weights and measures 
adopted years ago by France and some other 
continental countries, and received with some 
favor in the United States, is apparently gain- 
ing ground. It has just been legalized in 


Great Britain, and will, no doubt, event- 
ually secure quite a foothold in trade. A bill 
now before congress requiring the use of the 


metric system in nearly ali departments of the 
government, this to be the legal standard of 
weights and measures, is securing some atten- 
tion, though may not become a law this sea- 
son. In our own country the metric system is 
little used outside the pharmacy and chemical 
laboratory, but the decimal system in its sim- 
pler form is gaining in popularity. Long in 
vogue on the Pacific coast and elsewhere in 
the west in measuring various commodities, 
including grain and some other farm prod- 
ucts, the ‘‘cental’’ is in evidence further east, 
particularly in the measurement of clover, tim- 
othy and other grass seeds. This does away 
with the very awkward mode of observing the 
bushel measure, so irregularly used in the 
different states. The use of the cental or 
hundred pounds would make it impossible for 
a dealer to buy 52 lbs of onions in Massachu- 
setts for a bushel, or 54 lbs in Michigan, and 
sell them in Indiana, measuring out at the 


rate of 48 ibs to the bushel. 
en 


The encroachment of trolly or electric 
railways on public roads is becoming a seri- 
ous maiter in many localities. Of conrsea 


properly equipped and well managed electric 
railroad is a convenience to the public, and 
as such is to be encouraged, but there is dan- 
ger that the rights of the public will not be 
subserved by the way in which trolly fran- 
chises are being disposed of. An electric 
railway which uses the public roads avoids 
the vast expense of a right of way which the 
steam ‘railroads had to pay. The electric rail- 
road should therefore be granted its franchise 
only on condition thatit pay a certain pro- 
portion of its income into the treasury of the 
towns through which it runs; or by macad- 
amizing or by otherwise making perfect the 
entire highway, should give tothe public a 
fair return forthe franchise granted. Town 
and county authorities who have the right to 
grant these franchises should use their pow- 
ers with great discretion. Wedo not believe 
in unfairly restricting the development of 
electric roads, but confess to a strong feeling 
in favor of the idea recommended by the 
Massachusetts commission which has been 
studying the case for months: That towns 
and cities should lay and own the tracks in 
the highways, charging a rental per car mile 
for use of same. Yet the question is still 
more rapidly coming to the front, Why shouid 
not the public operate the whole system as 
well as own the rails? 





Good Cream has about the following compo- 
sition: Water 66} %, fat 252%, casein and albu- 
min 3? %, milk sugar 3}, ash 4 %. 
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Wheat Crop Conditions Generally Good. 





The following statement shows the present 
reported condition of winter wheat, and the 


preliminary estimate of spring wheat acreage, 
by states: 
Winter Spring Winter Spring 
cond ac’ge cond ac’ge 
N E, os 100 Ia, 96 118 
NY, 90 — Mo, 86 — 
Pa, 90 — Kan, 98 101 
Tex, 96 — Neb, 99 125 
Ark, 94 — N Dak, — 1035 
Tenn, 97 — S Dak, — 110 
W Va, 96 — Cal, 60 100 
Ky, 97 — Ore, 100 105 
‘ 82 = Wash, 100 110 
Mich, 90 110 Okla, 96 me 
Ind, 88 — Other, w) 105 
Ill, 81 101 ——_ maint 
Wis, 96 125 Average 87.8 110.5 
Minn, 97 110 


The month of April was generally favorable 
for the growing wheat crop in all sections of 
the country with the sole exception of Califor- 
nia and Michigan. In the former state the 
partial failure of winter rains, and the almost 
entire lack of spring moisture has resulted in 
an impairment of condition that indicates 
almost a crop failure. In Michigan the early 
part of the month was dry and cold,and white 
the last week of the period brought both 
moisture and higher temperature, the state 
average of condition is five points lower than 
a month ago. Outside of these two states the 
season has been exceptionally favorable and 
the crop has made gratifying progress. 

A careful consolidation of county returns to 
American Agriculturist makes the general 
average of condition for the crop 87.8 against 
89.0 a month ago and 82.4 a year ago. The 
present condition in the important states and 
the change shown during the past month is as 
follows: Tenn 97, an improvement of three 
points; Ky 97, no change; Ohio 82, or four 
points better; Mich 90 against 95; Ind 88 
against 86; Ill 81 against 80; Mo 86 against 
85; Kan 98 against 95; Cal 60 against 80; Ore- 
gon 100,no change,and Washington 100 against 
97. 

With the exception previously noted the 
past month was in every way favorable. 
There was an abundance of moisture and 
weather cool enough to favor stooling, so that 
fields which on April 1 looked thin on the 
ground now have a good stand. The absence 
of hot or forcing weatber gave opportunity 
for good root growth, so that the crop is now 
vigorous, well rooted and of fine cvlor. It is 
too early to attempt intelligently to translate 
condition into rate of yield, but it is safe to 
assume that there is now a vifality in the plant 
which should furnish a rate of yield rather 
above what the bare figures of condition 
would assume as indicating. 


BRILLIANT OUTLOOK FOR SPRING WHEAT. 


Spring wheat seeding was prosecuted under 
unusually favorable conditions, and the seed 
was practically all in the ground May 1. This 
was very early completion of seeding, and as 
the soil worked easily there was every oppor- 
tunity for a careful preparation of the seed 
bed. Even in so advanced a season May 1 
is rather early to report upon the acreage seed- 
ed, but correspondents were asked to make a 
preliminary estimate of the breadth and their 
returns indicate an enlargement of 10.5%. If 
the regular June estimate substantiates this 
preliminary figure, and it should be distinctly 
understood this named is only tentative, it 
would mean a spring wheat breadth this year 
of 16,835,000 acres against 15,236,000 harvested 
last season. A striking feature of the acreage 
situation is the fact that the largest increase 
is in states that were once great wheat cen- 
ters, but which in recent years have in a meas- 
ure abandoned wheat raising. Farmers in 
Wis, Ia and Neb have this year goue back to 
wheat growing to such an extent as to make 
these states important in the crop this year. 
In Minn, too, there has been a great revival 
of wheat growing in the southern and eastern 
counties, so that while the increased area in 
the Red river valley is not so marked, yet 
the state shows an. increasement of 10 % 

While the season for seeding spring wheat 
proved all that could be desired, there 
has not been enough spring rain to insure 
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early growth of the plant. As a rule the 
moisture received has been in the shape of 
showers, enough for germination, but leaving 
the soil in condition demanding constant 
wetting down. Should the early part of May 
be marked by good generous rainfall the crop 
will make rapid progress, but a short period 
of high temperatures will excite great appre- 
hension of possible drouth damage. 
Seen ee 


Rather Cool for Meadows and Pastures. 





The spring hus been entirely favorable to 
grasses, though a little higher range of tem- 
perature during April would have induced 
more growth. There has been sufficient rain- 
fall, except in California and to a limited ex- 
tent in portions of Michigan, and as the win- 
ter was marked by very little severe freezing, 
a strong spring growth is reported by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s county correspondents. In 
spite, however, of the favorable surroundings 
since Jan 1 the present condition of grasses 
is not quite so high as might have been ex- 
pected. The long and severe drouth of last 
summer and early fall seriously affected the 
roots, especially on old sod, leaving a con- 
siderable portion rather spotted; this espe- 
cially marked in the Ohio valley, and while 
the sod where not killed makes a good prom- 
ise there is yet a good deal that is not in sat- 
isfactory condition. By far more old meadow 
will be plowed up this spring than would 
naturally be expected after a winter and 
spring as favorable as those just past have 
been. 

Pastures suffered rather more than mead- 
ows in the districts in which the drouth was 
most pronounced, due to the close feeding 
while the drouth was in progress. Asa rule, 
however, the condition is fairly satisfactory, 
though on account of the cool spring to date 
spring growth has been less marked than 
usual. The prospect for clover is not so sat- 
isfactory as for other grasses. This is espe- 
cially true in the Ohio valley, where the dam- 
age from last year’s drouth is quite apparent. 
Winterkilling was not experienced, but the 
stand is thin and more than usual is being 
plowed up. 

The following statement gives the state av- 
erages of condition in percentage as consoli- 
dated from county returns to American Agri- 
culturist, for meadows, pasture and clover 


May 1. 

Mead- Clo- Pas- Mead- Clo- Pas- 

ows ver ture ows ver ture 
Tex, 9 95 90 Ia, 97 95 95 
Ark. 92 90 94 Mo, 90 81 87 
Tenn, 91 91 90 Kan, 91 93 90 
Ky, 88 88 83 Neb, 96 95 92 
oO, 90 80 909 ND, 71 aa 83 
Mich, 92 90 99 SD, 9 — 89 
Ind, 93 87 94 Cal, 61 60 52 
Til, 91 75 90 Ore, 101 101 99 
Wis, 90 93 90 Wash,100 98 97 
Minn, 94 92 93 





When to Cut Wheat.—Tie best time to cut 
wheat is when the grain is in the stiff dough. 
This is the conclusion of several years’ tests 
at the Nevada experiment station. The cut- 
ting that required the least number of kernels 
to weigh one-half ounce was taken as the one 
giving the best yield, or 40 bu per acre. 





Russia’s Smaller Flax Crop last year is now 
officially reported at 728,000 tons against 
1,019,000 tons a year earlier. The ’97 area un- 
dex flax was 5,748,000 acres, a slight increase 
over '96. 
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Tobacco Planting Begun in Georgia. 


T. B. BROOKS, DECATUR CO, 





There is no tobacco now in growers’ hands 
in Decatur Co, nor has there been for some 
time; nor was there any of the crop of 1896 at 
the end of that year. Packers come to farmers 
and buy it in their barns, pole cured,for cash. 
The largest grower in Fla and Ga put the ay- 
erage price of all kinds at 25c per Ib. ‘This has 
been divided at 20c for Cuban and 30¢ for Su- 
matra. The largest packer gives the price ot 
his purchases at 18c for Cuban and 25c for 
Sumatra. The highest price paid any farmer 
for a mixed crop was 40c. Itis believed that 
his Sumatra was valued at 50c. Roseland 
plantation sold its 1897 Sumatra at 40c and Cu- 
ban at 20c. 

The average yield per acre is placed by the 
best judges at for Sumatra from 5350 to 750 lbs 
per acre and for Cuban from 400 to 500 lbs per 
acre. There is not much exact measuring. A 
tenant on Roseland plantation grew 1975 lbs 
of Sumatra on 1.65 acres, equal to 1200 Ibs per 
acre,and sold it at 40c per lb to A.Cohn & Co. 
This is the largest authenticated yield that I 
know of. The total product of Decatur Co for 
1897 was, according to the best information I 
can get,not far from 900,000 lbs,of which three- 
fourths went into the packing house of A. 
Cohn & Co. The balance was largely mar- 
keted in Quincy and some in Tallahassee. 
This would make the acreage for 1897 about 
1500. As to this year’s crop: It will be larger 
than the last,the increase being largely in Su- 
matra. 

Transplantiug the crop of Cuban leaf is well 
begun, but it is very dry so that watering and 
shading are resorted to. The planting of Cu- 
ban leaf should be finished early by those who 
will plant Sumatra. The two work well to- 
gether. By planting the Ouban one month 
earlier it can be harvested before the Sumatra 
is ready, although the latter matures the fast- 
er. Those who did not water their piant beds 
have been obliged to make new ones in some 
instances. However, this is not serions,since 
planting sometimes extends to July. The 
same farmer may be planting Sumatra in one 
field and priming Cuban in another. 

ae 


Kentucky—The tobacco business of the first 
four months of the current year may be sum- 
marized for the eight southern markets as fol- 
lows: Offerings lighter than forany year since 
1891, receipts unusually light, deliveries lighter 
than for six previous crops, stock on hand very 
low. Receipts at Louisville show a great falling 
off, while receipts at Cincinnati and St Louis 
show a steady increase.——During late April, 
there was a stiffening and slight advance in 
prices and bidding was spirited on all grades. 
Good mediums were most sought and showed 
the greatest gain in valnes.——Great com- 
plaint in Carroll and Trimble counties about 
failure of plants. Many beds of plants de- 
stroyed by frost April 5 and 6, but a resowing 
was made at once so plants are again coming 
on in large numbers. Weather has been too 
cold for rapid growth so a large part of tle 
crop must be set late, which means poor qual- 
ity and light weight. Growers are watciing 
with much interest the formation of the two 
colossal trusts, the plug and the cigar and ci- 
garette, the former Headed by Liggett & My- 
ers, the latter by the American Tobacco Co. 
The object seems to be todo away with com- 
petition among buyers of leaf tobacco, and 
this, it is believed by many, will place the 
grower entirely at the mercy of the buyer. 
Meetings are being held at which the matter 
is discussed with a great deal of bitterness. 

Ouxn1o—Prospects for tobacco below the av- 
erage in Montgomery Co, as plants are two 
weeks late. With plenty of plants the acreage 
will be increased 10 %. The ’97 crop is aimost 
all sold at about 1Zc for Spanish and Dutch; 
’95 and ’96 advanced 2 % during April. 

Friorma—About 300 a of fine cigar tobacco 
are now under cultivation in Gadsden Co, un- 
der a cover of Slats und wire costing about 
$100 P acre. This method of shedding has 
been thoroughly tested in a small way for sev- 
eral years and though the plants thus partially 
shaded produce a considerable less yield in 
weight, the leaf is sofine and silky as to com- 
pensate for the lighter weight and the addi- 
tional cost of the shedding. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Very little tobacco is raised 
in Bucks Co in comparison with former years. 
The industry is almost at a standstill and has 
been so four years. ——'The ‘97 crop of Lancaster 
Co is practically all in dealers’ hands. Some 
dealers are making contracts with growers to 
raise a Cuban variety for filler purposes; the 
contracts are made at from 10 to 15c ¥ Ib, 
round. One dealer wanted tofget out 300 a. 
The bulk of the crop will be seedleaf, as that 
has paid the best the last year. Weather has 
been cold for the growing of plants.——M. M. 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Fry of Lancaster is authority for the following 
yields of the plant in Lancaster Co, as well as 
the returns for the 1897 crop: Benjamin Sig- 
mond, 1ja Hav, yield 2020 Ibs.sold for $323.20; 
John Christ, 2 a seed leaf, 3559 lbs, sold for 
$318.95; J. N. Jiindeman,11 a Hav, 18,506 lbs, 
sold for $1423.42, or at the rate of $129.40 P a. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 

The Pomona grange grows more and more 
in favor and I expect that the Pomona will 
ere long become not only very popular but 
immensely useful and beneticial.—| Secretary 
H. H. Goff, N Y State Grange. 

The Grangers’ Mercantile ass’n, located at 
Little Falls, Herkimer Co, was organized in 
July, 1891, with a capital stock of $4000. 
Since that time it has id its stockholders 
140 % in dividends and has at the same time 
accumulated a surplus of $8000 which remains 
in the business. The sales during 1897 
amounted to $68,177, on which was realized a 
profit of $3101, a net gain of 774% on the 
amount invested. 

The business of the Patrons fire relief 
ass’n of Montgomery, Fulton und Saratoga 
counties has passed the million dollar mark. 

Genesee Co has 10 live granges, none dor- 
mant and the fire relief ass’n has policies 
out for $1,754,000, an increase in business of 
$25C,000 last year. 

‘ Herkimer Co has 22 granges and 1500 mem- 
ers. 

The 27 granges ot Chautauqua Co are ina 
prosperous condition, steadily increasing in 
membership of both subordinate and Pomona 
granges. Membership 3500. The Patrons fire 
relief ass’n is a stimulus in helping to sus- 
tain the membership. Prosperity is due to 
the united efforts of both officers and mem- 
bers, fraternity having ruled in a superlative 
degree.—[U. E. Dodge. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona met with Sergeants- 
ville grange April 22, a goodly attendance 
present. Ringoes, Locktown and Sergeants- 
ville granges report considerable increase in 
numbers, one Locktown brother stating that 
they were too busy receiving new members to 
give the questions presented by committee on 
woman’s work proper attention. The busi- 
ness agent of the Pomona grange reports a 
larger amount of business done the past year 
than ever before. 

ot Grove grange is expecting soon to build 
a hall. 

The Hunterdon Co board of agriculture helda 
meeting in conjunction with Pomona,at which 
time the dairy question was quite fully dis- 
cussed. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Northampton Co Pomona met with Mt Bethel 
grange April 30 and had a very interesting 
and successful meeting. The address of wel- 
come was made by Martin O. Riegel and re- 
sponse by Master W. M. Benning. Master 
W. H. Riegel of Mt Bethel grange gave a 
short but interesting address, after which 
Past National Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead 
of N J arrived and was warmly greeted. The 
ublic meeting in the evening was addressed 
cs Brother Whitehead in his usual entertain- 
ing, instructive and enthusiastic style. His 
address was appreciated by all present. 

Grange Notes. : 

About the first thought that will naturally 
come to the members of a new grange and the 
uery that will be directed to the organizing 
deputy will be, Well, now that we are organ- 
ized, what shallwe do? Wecan meet, but 
how shall we occupy our time after the open- 
ing exercises? Patrons, this is a question of 
vital importance to nut only new granges, 
but old ones as well. The lack of a well de- 
fined purpose, made plain in every detail, 
which will occupy the time and employ the 
energy and latent talent of the members of 
subordinate granges, is responsible for more 
dormant granges than any other single cause. 
[Overseer E. B. Ward, Mich State Grange. 

Farmers are convinced that organization 
and co-operation are necessary to meet the 
requirements of the day, but they are yet to 
be convinced that the grange is the ship in 
which to emvark. This last 1s left for the 
deputy to do. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 








WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, strawberries 15 

@20ec P qt, tomatoes 20@25c VP tb, asparagus 

8@10c P bunch, cucumbers 85c@$l1 ¥ dz, cel- 














“ery 50@t0c ¥ dz behs, carrots 2@25c P bu 


beets 20@25c, marrow beans 1 50@175 ¥ bu, 
mediums 1 25@1 35, cabbages 2@3 P 100, red 
and white onions 60@70c bu, potatoes 9c 
@1. Dressed ducks 10@l4c ® ib, chickens 12 
@l4c, turkeys 14@16c, live chickens 8@10c, 
turkeys 10@12c, eggs 12@13c P dz. Rye 
straw 7@10 P ton, oat 6@7, loose hay 8@lv, 
middiings 16, cottonseed meal 23, bran 16. 

At Albany, lettuce 30@35c # box, spinach 
$1 25@1 50 P bbl, tomatoes 2 50@3 P carrier, 
strawberries 13@14c ® qt, pea beans 1 20@1 25 
? bu, mediums 1 15@1 20, new cabbages 1 25 
@2 # bbl, red and yellow onions 75@80c P 
bu, potatoes 32 75@3 # bbl. Live chickens 9@ 
10c P tb, fowls 10@11c, turkeys 11@12c, dress. 
ed turkeys 12@l4c. Rye straw 6@8 ® ton, 
oat 4 50@6, loose hay 6@9, middlings 14 50@ 
17, bran 12213, cottonseed meal 21@22. 

At Stillwater, potatoes $2@2 50 ¥ bbl, hay 
8 P ton at barn, eggs 124c P dz, beef 8 P 
100 ibs. 

_ Romulus, potatoes 60@80c ¥ bu, eggs 10c 

Z. 


At Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, eggs 12c P 
dz, flour $7 25 P bbl, oats 40c ¥ bu, hay 19 P 
ton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, bran 
$16 50@17 P ton, eggs 11@1li4e P dz, live fowls 
10@104c P lb, spring chickens 16@25c, dressed 
fowls western 10c. Apples 4@5 P bbl, cabbage 
75c@1 ¥ bbl cra, cucumbers 1 50@3 P cra. 





The Hop Market. 


At New York, general quietude continues in 
hop circles. Prices are without important 
change, and, as is always the case in periods 
of comparative dullness, brokers talk bearish- 
ly. Much interest is manifested as to the con- 
ditions in the hop district of N Y and on the 
Pacific coast, where crops are making fairly 

vod progress. In portions ofthe N Y hop 

It there is complaint of too much wet weath- 
er, and this has served to retard work on hop 
fields. In the main the roots came through 
the winter in fairly good shape. Country 
markets are quiet but relatively firmer than in 
the city. In many instances stocks of hops 
held by growers are small and this creates a 
feeling of some firmness. New York city quo- 
tations are cuntinued as follows: 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 154@16} 
prime, 13 @15 
lew to medium, 10 @12 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 4@8 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 16 @164 

rime, 13 @15 
ow to medium, 9 @12 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 7 @ 7 
prime, 53@ 65 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y—It is tvo 
early to learn much as to the ’98 outlook. The 
winter was favorable, but I do not expect an 
abundant crop of hops. Yards are a year old- 
er and but few were set last season. The mar- 
ket is quiet.—| F. M. K. 

CoorreRsTowNn, Otsego Co, N Y-~There is 
more inquiry for hops than for some time past, 
but stocks are so very short it is difficult buy- 
ing many. 

WasHINGTON—Reports from the nop sections 
indicate that there will be a large crop if the 
aphis does not do too much damage. The 
prospects for hops in the Puyallup valley 
are good. The vines have wintered in good 
shape and are now making a good produce, 
Work on the yards is being pushed. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, week end- 
ed May 7, 208 bales. 

The enormous consumption of hops in Ba- 
va7ia can be appreciated when it is stated 
that an average of 222 qts beer are consumed 
annually for each unit of population in that 
portion of Germany. Brewingin Bavaria is 
an agricultural business. Out of 12.506 brew- 
eries in the country, 5311 are conducted by 
farmers who brew beer on more or less exten- 
sive scale for sale in the neighboring (is- 
tricts. The barley is purchased from farmers. 

Hop shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, week 
ending Apr 30, were 55 bales. Tutal April 
shipments 492 bales, against 451 one year ago. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Every Farmer and Villager must have good 
reliable vehicles and harness for work and 
pleasure. Quality and price is what counts 
every time and every shrewd buyer will buy 
where he can get the best goods for the least 
money. These two important qualities have 
been the prime factors in directing thousands 
of orders the past year to’ the Alliance Car- 
riage Co of Cincinnati, O. If you have not 
already sent for their catalog No 222 you can 
have it for the asking. 











NEW YORK. 





Bainbridge, Chenango Co, May 11—The con- 
tinued rains have delayed farm work and few 
oats are in. A local union of the Five States 
milk producers’ association has been organ- 
ized at Bainbridge. Quite a number ofgfarm- 
ers in and around Bainbridge will give sugar 
beets a trial this seasun, having signed con- 
tracts with the beet sugar association of Bing- 
hamton. Winter grain looks fine and farm- 
ers wil! need to look after every spear to les- 
sen expenses of living, at the rate flour is go- 
ing up. Flour, which less than two weeks 
ago sold for $1.50 per sack of 49 lbs, now selis 
for 2. 

Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co, May 11—The 
spring is the earliest known in many years. 
Most of che farmers have finished sowing oats. 
Grass is looking fine and rye fair; some was 
winter killed. Apple trees are full of fruit 
buds and also full of tent caterpillars. Pros- 

ects are good for a full cron of small fruits. 
Plenty of poor hay left over for which there is 
no market. Potatoes scarce and bring $2.50 


per bbl. Almost every house is flying Old 
Glory. 
Converse, St Lawrence Co, May 9—Littie 


wheat has been grown in this place for about 
six years, but owing to the present high price 
quite a quantity has been sown this_ spring. 
Nearly all the sowing is done now. Potatoes 
are in good demand delivered at the cars at 
60c per bu. There is an extra large make of 
butter owing to the early spring and no 
cheese being made up to this date. A farm of 
900 acres, known as the Nelson Crouch farm, 
has been sold without stock or tools at $35 per 
acre; the John May farm has also been sold 
at 45 per acre. Young cattle are out at pas- 
ture and grass looks fine for this time of year. 


Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, May 9—Many 
farmers in this vicinity have oats sown. In 
many places the ground is quite wet owing to 
the heavy rains. Winter grain is lookin 
tine. E. S. Thayer of Aberdeen, Kan, ane 
his son-in-law, William Mott of this place, 
have disposed of a car of fine horses, 21 in all. 
Mr Thayer has had years of experience in the 
business. Parties that have bought of him are 
well satisfied. The prospects for berries in 
this section are goud. Messrs Robinson, Hun- 
ter, Grey and Martin are the largest berry 


growers. John Sitterley, a well-to-do farmer, 
has set out 2500 choice currant bushes. He 
says thereis money in that kind of fruit. 


Many farmers are setting out fruit trees 
this spring. Orsemus Vanderwort, a farm- 
er at the age of 90, has begun plowing. He 
was quite ill all winter, but has so far re- 
covered that he is doing his spring’s work. 
He goes to the postoffice daily and his steps 
are as firm as a man of 30 and he is as straight 
as an arrow. His eyes are excellent. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, May 10—Grass 
is weil advanced, but farm work in all its 
stages is very backward. There will not be 
as many potatoes planted as usual owing to 
the high price of seed, $2.50 to 3.50 per bbl. 
Potatoes stored by speculators here are prac- 
tically gone at prices that netted a good profit. 
All farm products are one Some 
calves are being shipped to New York. ‘Sheep 
are receiving ninch attention and are difficult 
to buy at any price. Edward Joslin, H. D. 
Case, Oscar Joslin, Arnold Center and some 
others possess flocks of the finest Merinos. 
Not much attention has been given to the 
highways this spring and they are still in 
bad condition.—The Buskirks creamery is 
Starting off in good shape. Cows are in 
Steady demand at high prices. 


Fallsburg. Sullivan Co, May 9—F. B. 
Blake has his new house under way. C. W. 
Travis is building and David Van Elten has 
a foundation ready to build. Hay is $6 per 
ton. Boarding houses are looking for a big 
trade this summer. o 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, May 9—Farm- 
ers in this locality are busy plowing, sowing 
oats and making fences and gardens. The 
road has been scraped and graded up in- fine 
condition. Meadows and pastures are very 
green and cows are beginning to get their 
living. 

Mohawk, Herkimer Co, May 10—Some have 
finished sowing, but if tbe rain and wet weath- 
er continues many more days the grain will 
rot in the ground. Grass is quite forward for 
this time of year and it looks as if stock would 
be turned out some days earlier than usual. 
George Getman has beén making repairs on 
his house. Cows are high and not very nu- 
merous. Potatoes are very scarce and bring- 
ing 9c to $1 per bu. Spring pigs are scarce in 
this section; they are about 2.50 each. The 
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outlook for strawberries is not as promising as 
might be. 


Jewett, Greene Co, May 10—On account of 
cold, wet weather there has been little suwing. 
The sugar season was about the poorest ever 
known in this town. Cows wintered well 
and are in good demand. Several farms have 
been sold under mortgage foreclosure for 
about half of what they would have brought 
afew years ago. The prospect for fruit 1s 


good. Mr Parker is well pleased with his 
new silo. 
Lexington, Greene Co, May 11—Very little 


plowing and sowing have been done yet on 
account of excessive rain. Roads are in very 
bad condition. The barn of E. Chamberlain 
was completely destroyed by fire last week. 
Fruit trees bid fair to blossom full. Tent 
worms that hatched out in March froze to 
death in April. South Jewett grange s pros- 
pering. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, May 9—Very few oats 
have yet been sown 1n this vicinity, the con- 
tinuous wet and cold weather preventing farm- 
ers from plowing. Kye and grass look well. 
There will be a larger acreage of potatoes 
planted than usual. The prices of last fall 
and the present spring have stimulated farm- 
ers to plant largely. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, May 10—Oats 
are in and farmers have plowed for potatoes. 
There is astrong demand for seed potatoes 
as.well as for tubers for table use at $1 per 
bu. Rev Mr Van Norden is setting out a 
hemlock hedge west of his house between 
the yard and the meadow. He recently added 
some fine White Plymouth Rock chickens to 
his stock of poultry. There is a strong de- 
mand for bob veal, as many are feeding calves 
instead of making butter or selling milk. 
There is also a good demand for new milch 
cows. Winter grain is looking well, and the 
prospect for fruit is also good. There is con- 
siderable inquiry for spring pigs and there are 
a nuwber of fine litters here. Eggs are not 
hatching well this spring. Miss Mary Web- 
ster lost about one-half of her chickens by 
thieves recently. Footprints were found 
around the poultry house the next morninz. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 10—Jacob 
Snyder has sold his personal property and 
leased his farm to Mr Sheldon. H. Tarring- 
ton will work the Sheldon farm in connection 
with his own and the Conaughty farm. About 
the usual ucreage of crops is being planted. 
Heavy rains have retarded farm work. The 
dairy interest seems stronger than ever and 
milch cows are in demand. The price of 
meat has advanced. Sheep are looking unu- 
sually well. Several young men from Quaker 
Springs and other places have enlisted and 
gone tothe war. Nearly every place of busi- 
ness and many private houses are decorated 
with flags. 





A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 

DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Uiinary Disor- 
ders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
a new botanical] discov- 
ery, the wonderful KAva- 
KAVA SHRUB, called by 

A botanists the piper methys- 
THE Kava-KavaSHevse ficum, from the Ganges 

(Piper Methysticum.) river, East India. It has 
the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D.C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. Itisa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 lbs. 
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Will plant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hilis, Drills, apd Checks. It is the only 
piautec that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry 

en Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, 
in different amouuts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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of no particular merit? 
Do you think it will 
pay! We don’t. 

LAMB WIRE FENCE CO- 
Adrian, Mich. 





CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Me., Rockport, U., Dansville, N. ¥ 


War Atlas’ 


$3 WORTH 
OF MAPS FOR ONLY 256, 


NEW COLORED MAPS. 


War encircles the globe, bringing into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensible—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 


maps. 
see THE ese 


Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 

colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 

the countries and islands of interest in the war 

with Spain, viz: 

A colored plate of sixty national flags. 

A double-page map of the world. 

North America and the United States. 

Europe in detail. 

Spain and the neighboring islands. 

The West Indies at large. 

Cuba, with detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public buildings. 

The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 
an; yor to be the best ever offered to 
the public. 

9. The United States, 


Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, whichis 11 by 14. All are 
up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexed on the margin. Bound 
in strong papercover; size when closed, 12 by 
14inches. No bettermaps than these are made 
in America, and separately would cost $3.00. 


25 Cents a Copy, Postage Paid, 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


mee 





GO SID OUR oo tO 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building.j 
SPRINGFIELD, [ASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, May 9—Walter 
Govoding has gone into raising porkers on a 
large scale, having nine brood sows with 
about 70 young pigs. He is following the ex- 
ample of his grandfather, Cyrus Gooding. A. 
J. Hurd has begun the foundation for his 
aance hall and opera house. Farmers are 
busy sowing oats and many are planting ear- 
ly potatoes. 

Elmira, Chemung Co, May 9—Creameries 
are not paying quite as much as last year. 
Atwater’s prices for the coming year are: 
April 1c, May 14¢c, Jane l}c, July i4c, Aug 
lic, Sept 20, Oct 24c, Nav 23c, Dec 2jc, Jan 
23c, Feb 2hc, March 2}c. Some farmers in the 
valley have contracted with the Binghamton 
sugar factory to grow from one to five acres 
of beets this summer. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, May 10—Farmers 
are behind with spring work on account of so 
much wet weather. Rye is very spotted, but 
wheat is looking fine. About 30% of the 
eggs are hatching out of the incubators here 
and hens do httle better. Grass is making a 
good start. The outlook for small fruit is 
good. Seed potatoes are very scarce. Cows 
are in demand. 

Johnsburg, Warren Co, May 9—Stock is very 
scarce and bigh. Cows are worth $35. C. L. 
Pasco has a two-year-old heifer for which he 
has refused 50; sne makes over a pound of 
butter a day. She was only 20 months. old 
when she came in. Hay is very plentiful, 

- worth only 5in the barn. Eggs are plenti- 
ful and are selling for 8 to 10c per doz. The 
Hadley mining and milling company are run- 
ning their mill night and day extracting gold 
from sand. The Patrons of Industry are 
booming in thistown. Four lodges are al- 
ready organized. 


Phelps, Ontario Co, May 
have nearly all their oats in. A good deal of 
plowing is yet to be done. Winter grain is 
looking very well and farmers will get an un- 
usually large crop of wheat and rye. Potato 
buyers are paying 75c per bu at the car. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co, May 9—While 
many have sown oats a greater number have 
finished plowing and are waiting for milder 
weather before trusting their seed in the 
ground. A few have planted potatoes. 

Varick, Seneca Co, May 10—Wheat and 
grass are doing well especially wheat. - It 
has been too cold and wet for spring grain. 
Quite an amount. of fertilizer is being used 
this spring. Last fall some of the farmers 
clubbed together andi’ bought their fertilizer 
at wholesale in carload lots, effecting a sav- 
ing of $5 and over per ton. As it proved sat- 
isfactory more was bought this spring with 
the prospect of a large amount being sent for 
in the fall. Work is being rapidly pushed in 
the vineyards. A large amount of: plowing 
has been done. The present . prospect. is for 
an immense crop of fruit of all kinds in. and 
about the Seneca lake region. A _ large 
amount of mixed hay stillin farmers’ hands. 
There is some talk of starting a creamery at 
MacDongalls. Cows are scarce and bring good 
prices. 


9—Farmers here 
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Center Co 0—Oats have been putin in this 
section and some corn planted. Tbe war and 
consequent call for volunteers has taken away 
many of the mag men and farm help is 
growing scarcer. Wages have not been ad- 
vanced, continuing at $12 to 15 and as high as 
18 per month. Fruit trees have all blos- 
somed and 1t is now certain that the cold 
weather of early April did veer little damage 
and the prospects are for an abundant crop of 
all kinds. Field crops never looked more 
promising than now. Wheat is now bringing 
1.05 in Bellefonté, but there is little of the 
cereai here to market. Most Center county 
farmers sold their crops at 85 to 90c. The few 
who yet have wheat are holding for a further 
advance. Potatoes are up tol per bu and ap- 
ples are scarce at 1.25. Col W. Fred Reynolds, 
whose large flour mill was burned recently, 
will at once rebuild the plant with a capacity 
of 300 bbls daily. 


East Goshen, Chester Co, May 9—Farmers in 


this section are fairly well advanced with 
spring work, although there has been very 
httle corn planted as yet. The acreage of 


corn will be about as usual. , Farmers in this 
section, as a general thing, raise about the 
Same amount of curn each year Potato 


plauting is about finished, the acreage fully 
one-half larger than last year. There seems 
to be a strong objection to planting very 


many oats in this section, as that crop has not 
3 
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F. O. 


BERRY, 
Assistant Steward N Y State Grange. 


Brother Berry was born and has always re- 
sided in Madison Co. Has traveled extensive- 
ly in Europe, Canada and the states. He is a 
past master of Madison Co Pomona and of 
Poolville grange, No 770. Was gate keeper of 
the state grange during 1896-7 and is now the 
assistant steward. Patrons who attended the 
last session, held at Syracuse, will remember 
his unusually able report as gate .keeper and 
in which he told the story of Napoleon’s cor- 
poral of the Old Guard whose name was never 
taken from the roll. 


been very profitable for a few P ne: past, be- 
ing very poor in quality and not yielding 
very heavily. The grass fields have stood the 
winter very well and the outlook is good. 
There is considerable old bay in the barns 
throughout this vicinity and 1t has been sell- 
ing at $6 to 8 per ton. Wheat is looking fair- 
ly well and most fields give promise of a good 
crop. The fruit outlook is good. Apples 
and pears will no doubt be heavy crops. 
There have been a large number of fruis trees 
a out in this section this spring. Isaac 

homas, near West Chester, has planted a 
peach orchard of 1000 trees. Cows are selling 
high. Small pigs and shotes arein good de- 
mand. Horses are dull and do not sell as 
well as they did in March. Milk is selling at 
the creamery for 24¢c per qt. Some farmers 
are hauling out wheat at 1.12; others “are 
holding forta higher market. 


Westfall, Pike Co, May 10—A Delaware 
valley railroad seems to be something likea 
sure thing at last. A bridge across the Dela- 
ware has been begun, and Italians have be- 
gun making the road bed. A big improve- 
ment is being made on a bad hill in the wag- 
on road at Quicktown. The top is being cut 
down and filled in at the bottom. Fruit trees 
are not out in full blossom yet in spite of 
ow spring. Potatoes are scarce and 
vigh. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, May 9—Wheat 
and rye bid fair to be full crops. Grass is start- 
ing well. Oats are all sowed and farmers are 
plowing for corn.. There will be more potatoes 
planted this spring than last, as prices are bet- 
terthana year ago. The dairy business seems 
to be the most profitable farmers can engage 
in atthistime. The Locktown dairymen’s 
association is running to its full capacity, tak- 
ing in the milk of over 100 patrons and paying 
a good price. It is the most successful cream- 
ery in Hunterdon county. 

Millstone, Monmouth Co, May 9—Corn 
planting has begun. Potatoes in the ground 
have not grown wuch and some bave rotted. 
Fruit bloom is very plentiful. Straw is 
very dull and not plentiful. E. L. Grande bas 
saoved to another of the estate’s places, where 
he will reside for the coming year. Thomas 
Johnson has retired and removed to Hights- 
town. Albert Hayson will farm his place. 


New Jersey Horticulture—The proceedings of 
the New Jersey horticultural society at this 
year’s annual meeting form a substantial 
volume of 232 pages replete with interesting 
and valuable information on fruit culture, 
floriculture, market gardening, rural art and 
almost apy branch of horticulture applicable 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements wili be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


Nag Pm tg —~ Rose Comb White Leghorns, also Brown 
Leghorns, bred from_best lavers (lay age 5 months); 26 eggs, 
$1. Hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 





HITE WYANDOTTE and Pekin Duck Eggs. $1.00 per 13 
GEORGE R. SCHAUBER, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 
1 FOR 15 Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs. 
GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. Y, 
URE-BRED Black Langshan eggs. 
BARGER BROS., Garland, Ohio. 


LIVE STOCK. 


T FARMERS’ PRICES, two registered Jersey bull calves; 
& grandsons of Exile of St. Lambert. R. F. SHANNON, 907 A, 
Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 








$l for 13. SHELLA- 








OLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Poultry, Pigeons, Mammoth Arti 
chokes. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


heh at 


EFUGEE, thousand to one beans, for canning, goed when ripe. 
Nine_cents quart at P. O. or depot. GEO. D. DUNHAM, 
Sauquoit, N. Y. 





INELESS Sweet Potatoes, the best. Write for my free offer of 
plants. T.G. BROSIUS, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Sixty Answers 
Received. 


The results obtained from my advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the Agriculturist were 
really beyond my expectations, replies coming to me from 
pt (5) different states. Over sixty answers were re- 
ceived. 











to a vastly wider field than the state of New 
Jersey alone. This volume is furnished free 
to the members of the society and it is well 
worth the amount of the annual dues, $1, to 
any one interested in horticulture. Mr S. B. 
Ketchum, Pennington, N J, is the president 
and Henry I. Budd, Mt Holly, N J, secre- 
tary. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Cutchogue, Suffolk Co, May 9—March was 
very warm and pleasant and many potatoes 
were planted. April was cold and wet, but 
work is well up. Work nas begun on the as- 
paragus fields and a large acreage is being 
set. In this immediate section where nearly 
every farm has a bed of from one to six acres 
many are adding from one to two acres. A 
few have begun ridging up, as the shoots be- 

in to break through the ground. Oats are 
ooking well, -some fields having attained 
quite a growth despite the cold weather. The 
potato acreage is beyond that of the iast two 
Crimson clover stood the winter well 





years. 
and is coming out nicely. Wheat is unusu- 
ally fine and a large acreage. Many fields 


have an immense growth. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blandford, May 4—E. F. Loveland has sold 
his farm in North Blandford and bouglit 4 
farm in Ellington, Ct. A cold wet April de- 
layed spring work. Fences have been repair- 
ed and young cattle turned out to pasture, 
but no planting done excepting a few pota- 
toes. Ata tarmers’ institute held in agricul- 
tural hall last week, Prof Brooks of the Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural college talked upon 
Forage and forage crops. It was a very oppor- 
tune lecture, cowing just before farmers sow 
their grains. 


Amherst, May 4—Live stock is being sent to 


pastnre,althougi: fee. in pasture is not as for- 
ward as in some seasons. Nocorn has yet 
been planted. QOniens, potatoes and peas aré 
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The number of copies 
mailed each issue of the 


[MERICAN- 
; AGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of April, 
was as follows: 











April 2, 90.000 copies 
“ 9, 90,200 és 
“« 16, 90,300 bed 
23, 90,100 sad 
« 30, 90,200 “ 
Total, 450,800 ° 


Average for 


the month, 90, | 60 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly publishet. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
eee5ue eeeure ceeueeseet 
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about the only seed in the ground. There 
will be a larger acreage of potatoes, about the 
average of corn and possibly larger acreage of 
tobacco planted this season. Several new to- 
bacco sheds will be built this year. Winter 
rye is looking well; also new seeded grass 
land, it having wintered better than usual. 
Improvements on the highways are in prog- 
ress. Several new residences are in process of 
building. The agricultural college cadets are 
showing much military spirit these warlike 
days and would gladly go to the front 1f called 
upon. Farm work at the college farm is be- 
ing pushed with all possible speed and a 
large acreage of land will be under cultiva- 
tion this year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Killingworth, May 4—There will probably 
be about the same acreage of the various 
crops as usual. Rye has a good start, and 
grass is coming on finely. There is plenty of 
old hay on hand with markets scarce and 
prices low. There has been quite a call for 
cows and working cattle and. several pairs 
have exchanged hands at pretty high figures. 
8S. B. Wilcox is putting up a fine, convenient 
horse barn and John Egeter is about to build 
avery large barn. Peach trees are biossom- 
ing very full and there is a prospect of a large 
crop of fruit. Eggs have been selling for 10c 
per doz for a month past. Butter holds 
its old price of 25c. Feeds are high. 


Lebanon, May 3~—Heavy rains have hin- 
dered farmers somewhat. N. C. Barker has 
set out 1000 peach trees and L. P. Smith 
Trees have wintered better than was feared. 
Robert C. Pecknam, one of the oldest farmers 
in town, died recently, aged 87. 





The Milk Situation. 





Unless positive developments are made pub- 
lic in the near future it will be generally 
agreed that the so-called milk trust of New 
York city, planned to control the distribution 
of the product, is a dead letter. It is already 
considered a thing of the past by some dealers 
in the metropolitan trade. It is said that the 
Gilmor milk business has been sold to H. Mar- 
tin, and, so far as appearances are concerned, 
a state of inaction prevails in the inner cir- 
cles of the combine. 


It remain; to be seen what etfect the war 


will have upon the demand for milk during 


AMONG THE FARMERS 








IRA L. SNELL, 


The FS MPA counts among its members 
many men of influence and character and the 
subject of our sketch, MrIra L. Snell, may 
rightly be numbered among these. At present 
he is a trustee of the Oneida savings bank 
and a director of the Farmers and Merchants’ 
bank, which institution he helped organize in 
‘92. ‘As a farmer he has been successful, es- 
pecially in the line of dairying and hop grow- 
ing. This is shown by the fact that he deliv- 
ers annually 200,000 lbs milk to the creamery 
and is also extensively engaged in the hop in- 
dustry. Up to tne time of his 30th birthday 
he lived in Stockbridge, Madison Co, N Y, 
then buying a farm at Kenwood he has since 
resided there. Although a man 57 years of 
age Mr Snell wili undoubtedly do good service 
for many years to come in the cause of agri- 
culture and the FS MPA. 


the summer. In some circles the beliet is 
maintained that this will be felt materially 
later inthe year. This on the supposition 
that many families. living in Greater New 
York, who make ita rule to go to the sea- 
shore resorts, will this season leave the city 
earlier than usual and go to the country or 
mountain districts. 

Bainbridge local branch of F S M P A was 
verfected April 30 with 23 members, including 
the following officers: Pres, Charles H. Loom- 
is; tréas, A. D. Jones; sec’y, Tremont Bent- 
ley. Owing to the pleasant weather after the 
prolonged rain which has delayed field work, 
many farmers were detained at home, but sent 
word they would be present at the next meet- 
ing and join the local branch. An average of 
300 cans milk is delivered at Bainbridge for 
shipment to N Y and the prospect for a large 
ass’n 1s good.—[I. W.Seeley, Chenango Uo,N Y. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the cool weather which has 
prevailed up to ‘the opening of this week has 
been against the r — consumption of milk. 
Were conditions different in the way of high 
temperatures, the past week or two would not 
have seen much surplus from current arrivals. 
With May athird goneit is not among the 
unprobabilities that the period of heavy milk 
flow will not last long this year, although this 
will of course dunn largely upon weather 
conditions the next few weeks. The demand 
for cream is reported rather indifferent by 
leading retailers. The exchange price of milk 
remains at 2}c ® qt and the average surplus is 
quoted at about $1 19 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
— for the week ending May 9 were as fol- 

ows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 29,981 1,230 534 

N Y Central. 14,703 181 it 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,150 146 _— 

West Shore, 14,141 584 316 

N Y, Sus and West, 12,118 178 68 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 = oe 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 - 
Long Island, 595 _ — 
N J Central, 2.310 75 oo 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
‘Other sources, 4.650 _ — 
Total receipts. 163,769 2.946 1,068 
Daily av this week, 23,394 420 152 

Daily av last week, 23,379 575 165 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,718 587 140 








EVERY RECRUIT 


is a hero before battle. After the fight, real 
valor is proclaimed. Conquests on a thousand 
fields praise The Page. See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE — WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 





Reduction 
IN PRICES. 


High 
Grade 





High-grade '98 model as per illustra- 
00D tion. —_ Joints, 1 in. Beet high: 
Large 8 prockets. 
grade Tires. Padded or Hygienic Saddle. None better 
at tae pete. Equal to or — ans peice D 

NG others at 8 


STON isa tenes ee 
AR LING ing. bigs as Arch 


ae ie 
24.50 
Other Wheels at $13.75, $15 and $19. 
Juvenile Wheels at $7. to $12.50. 
We have the largest and most complete line of Bicycles 
in the U. 8S. for Men, Women. Girls and Bo 
ALL BRAND NEW MODELS. 
Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with privil 
No money in advance. It pays to buy 
manufacturers. Y on ame 2 eaente ts and dealers profits 
which means from %5 every wheel — w 
saving is it not? ONE PROFIT, MAKER to RIDER 
explains it. Prompt shipments guaranteed,we have the 
wheels in stock, thousands of them and thousands more 
being made at the oven, Large Llus og Free. 
Write today for Special Offer Address plainly, 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept.42 ,Chicago, Ills. 


OAKY Cranks. 


or aTON ::. 
Best in the World for 8 ean et, Others re- 
tail wheels no better for @60. Our special price 





MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Wore en Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ — 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catal 

and low prices. Largest —~ mad Ly Pen world 

all kinds of second-ha ew moeterial. 
ous ‘AGO. HOUSEWRECKING co. 


and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 








MAKE MONEY 


Aa amoasy Sues oA age Mee ~ 


v 
="4 ment, 9 ne models fie" a2 ae 


orn, ~ oy are 
e and #13 e001 each. 1660 
Seach. » Jos 
Weill gives rider omnia each town FREE USE 
of sample wheel to in uce them, Write for special 
offer to agents. D, L. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago. 








your business. ‘W 
Bond Steel Post co. Adrian, mioh. 


FENCE A ENT WE HAVE sence 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 


Circular. 


Low prices for ear. load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Saar Beet Seed. 


4 
7 
om 
~ 
» 

How to grow the beet seed of 
’ A New Book. the most improved qual 
F ties. Full practical and scientific lactaiis, 
F including the secrets of the most famous 
F European producers who have ag in the 
» business for 100 years. The on ly book on 
» the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
. thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
. crative specialty, as millions wiil be spent 

seed in the United States. 

P Ware, has devoted 20 
. .00, postpa 
P and many other 
< 
7 
_ 
. 


for sugar 
The author, Lewis 8. 
years to this book. Cloth; 
Catalogue Free of f th 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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THE WAR AND BUSINESS ACTIVITY. 


Turspay Eventne, May 10, 1898. 


The wonderful readiness with which Amer- 
ican people can accommodate themselves to 
circumstances is shown in the stability of 
trade conditions. While the commercial world 
was naturally greatly disturbed by the break- 
ing out of war, the past week has witnessed a 
return to moderate activity in industrial, mer- 
cantile and financial circles,and «» widespread 
belief that the war with Spain sHiould not in- 
terfere greatly with business. The American 
victory in the Philippines afforded a great 
stimulus to the business energies of the coun- 
try, and it now seems probable that the unfa- 
vorable effects of international war have been 
largely discounted. Financial institutions 
show more readiness to make loans for exten- 
sion of business, the money market is a shade 
easier and while April bank clearings were de- 
cidedly smaller than in March,they were better 
than a year ago and show a liberal total dur- 
ing the first week of May. Perhaps the most 
prominent fsature of the situation is the very 
general upward movement of prices, becom- 
ing prominent last month and continuin 
well into May. Of 106 staple articles quotec 
in Bradstreet'’s, 52 advanced during April, 38 
ruled steady and only 16 declined, ‘‘showing 
the stimulating effect upon prices of the tak- 
ing out of the region of doubtand uncertainty 
the situation as regards our relations with 
Spain, even though the result has been in the 
direction of war-like operations.’’ 

In’ farm products, the furious advance in 
wheat has of course, been the most impor- 
tant feature of the situation,fully described in 
American Agriculturist’s review in this col- 
umn. Wheat exports for the week were unusu- 
ally small at scant 2,500,009 bu, due no doubtin 
part to the restricted demand following the 
phenomenal advance. Coarse grains have not 
snared in the buoyancy, yet are moyiug free- 
ly on both home and foreign account. Wool 
exhibits a little more life and firmness, hides 
aie higher, and live stock markets are fairly 
active with prices well sustained. Finished 
woolen goods continue rather dull,and so par- 
ticularly with cottons, both manutactured 
product and raw staple. Sugar and tobacco 
have shown moderate firmness and dairy mar- 
kets are in a healthy position, potatoes selling 
at the highest prices of the year under reduced 
supplies. 





THE “GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot | —————— | —_——__ | ———_- 
1898 | 1897 | one 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... 1.70 | .71 | 34%) 24%) 31 | .17 
New York...... 1.65 | .77%4| 39 | 30%) .35 22M, 
Boston .......... — — | .43%] .32 38 | .25% 
Toledo ..........{1.55 | 90 | :35%9| .24%{ 31 | .17 
St Louis..... -+++/1.26 | OF | .33 | .218%/ 32 | 18% 
Minneapolis ...|1.45 | .70%4) 33%.) — 31}; — 
*San Francisco) 1.7 1.45 (1.15 {1.00 {1.30 [1.22% 
RO {1.51 | .58 | 57 | 34%] — _ 


*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Oats 





No2 grades) Wheat | Corn | 
ee \ 4.70 ran me 
DOR 2000 0000 | 1.1644 3634 +27 
Sept eoorccost 92 . 73% 36% 





The Furious Advance in Wheat. 





Evrorpe Very Anxious Over EsTABLISHED 
Wor.tp’s SHORTAGE—MAy WuHeEAT SELLS AT 
Cuicaco AT $1.75 PER Bu—Scarep Spec- 
ULATORS WHO Hap Sop “‘SuHorr’’ tue Buy- 
ERS—WAR INFLUENCES AT WORK—THE Sitva- 
UATION FuLLY PORTRAYED. 

The wheat market has advanced to a point 
beyond the wildest estimate of the confident 
bulls. The cash article sold up at the close of 
last week to the highest figure in 21 years, 
with a single exception. For contract grade, 
deliverable any time this month, $1.70 ® bu 
was paid,operators talking the possibility of a 
two dollar price befcre the present week ends. 
This, however,is conjecture, prices fluctuating 
wildly every hour, with some sales the open- 
ing day of this week at 1.70@1.75,and the feel- 
ing greatly unsettled. July, meanwhile, has 
sold around the remarkably high point of 
$1.161@1.17, tigures named in both instances 
being followed by some reaction. The fren- 
zied buying of both May and July deliveries 
at these furious advances was restricted en- 


tirely to operators who were ‘‘short’’ and 
forced to thus protect their outstanding 
trades. The September future, which repre- 


sents wheat from the new crop, (July will 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


pathized to some extent with the strained con- 
dition of cash, old wheat, selling last Sat- 
urday at 86@87c P bu, and quoted Monday of 
this week at 89@92c. Back of these remark- 
able advances are the old forces pointed out in 
recent numbers of American Agriculturist. 
The U S has been shipping to foreign countries 
throughout the entire season grain of all kinds 
at an unprecedented rate; western Europe 
is now forced, through the exigencies of 
the war, to face as never before the actual 
situation of a world’s shortage in wheat, 
which seems bound to continue until the 


new crops of 1898, from the U_ 5S, 
Russia, lance, etc, are ready for 
consumption. This rapid exhaustion 


of reserves on the continent of Kurope and 
realization that the world’s requirements 
during the next two or three months must 
continue to be made up from the U §, ahd a 
rapid succession of bullish developments in 
the war situation have tended to further great- 
ly stimulate prices. American Agriculturist’s 
review of the situation one and two weeks ago 
fully brought out the probability of continued 
urgent demands for American wheat, espe- 
cially up to the appearance of the next crop. 

The most important intiuence bearing on{t) is 
phase of the situation is the announcement 
that France is temporarily taking off her im- 
port duty of 36fc per bu on foreign wheat. 
This is to continue until July 1, when proba- 
bly it will be réstored. This decision was in- 
strumental in the further sharp advances, as 1t 
should mean heavy buying for French account 
during the next two months. It is believ- 
ed in some quarters that European specu- 


lators have a hand in the manipulation 
of the market. Wheat prices in France 
declined sharply with the announcement 


of the removal of the duty, while in Eng- 
land and the U S the upturn was pronounced, 
as noted above. 

France is an extensive wheat grower, but is 
always obliged to buy to make up consump- 
tive requirements. Afterthe U K, it is the 
most important buyerin Europe. An Eng- 
lish specialist estimates that up to the close 
of the present crop year French imports must 
approximate 64,000,000 bu, or by far the heav- 
iest in any year since the short crop of ’91, 


when France bought 113 millions, securing 
more than a third of itinthe US. The tem- 
porary abrogation of the high rate of duty 


affords strong evidence of the reduced stocks 
of wheat and flour in France. Broomhall says 
small French farmers are almost entirely 
clearea of stocks, and the big growers who 
hold any are awaiting an advance before sell- 
ing. Exports of wheat from the U S to France 
have been small for a number of years past 
until now, that country depending largely 
upon Russia. In the subjoined table, made 
up in part from the Corn Trade Year Book, 
the French crop is shown in millions of bush- 
els for a series of years, together with the net 
imports; also the actual exports of wheat 
from the U Sdirect to France. It will be 
noted thatin ’91-’92, wheu their crop was 
nearly a failure, we sold them 42,000,000 bu 
wheat at an average price of a little mvure 
than $1 per bu. In addition, our exports of 
flour to France that year were over $1,000,- 
000. 
FRANCE AND THE WHEAT MOVEMENT. 
{in millions and tenths of millions. | 

Yr ended U_S expts to France French Net French 


June 30 ushels Value crop, bus impts, bus 
1897-98, *17.5 $16.9 248.0 764.0 
1896-97, 3 0.2 328.0 11.3 
1895-96, 0. 0.1 340.0 10.6 
1894-95, 1.6 0.9 343.0 21.3 
1893 -94, 8.7 6.0 278.4 54.8 
1892-93, 7.5 6.0 301.6 23.2 
1891-92, 42.1 43. 213.6 112.8 
1890-91, 15.8 12.6 328.0 44.8 
1889-90, 3.8 3.2 278.4 33.6 


*Eight months to Feb 28, ’98. 

{Commercial estimate. 

Stocks of wheat in the U S May 1 were es- 
timated by Bradstreet’s at only 34 million bu, 
the smallest held at like date for ten years 
past, 17 millions bu below the total held a 
year ago and compared with 834 millions in 
796. That authority places the total stock of 
wheat in this country,Canada and Europe and 
afloat therefor on May 1 at 101 millions against 
about 107 one year ago, 147 two years ago and 
172 in ’95. The world’s stock May 1, ’92, fol- 
lowing our ’91 bumper crop of wheat, was 126 
millions, or fully 25 millions more than now, 
this fact adding emphasis to the importance 
of the present shortagé in western Europe. 

Included in other influences serving to help 
the wheat market is thenews that Italy has 
followed the exataple of France, 
the duty in order to permit moderate imports 
of foreign wheat, that Germany may do so, 
that Russia is again considering the prohibi- 
tion of wheat exports, and that Spain has 
not only stopped the export of all cereals, flour 


possibly see some deliveries of '98 wheat) sym- ‘ 


suspending , 












and potatoes, but at the same time will 
remove the duty on the imports of these ar- 
ticles. The sharp advance in the gold pre- 
mium in Spain to 111, points to the demoral- 
ized conditions there, indicating a doubling 
in price of wheat. The gold premium means 
that it takes 211 pesetas (their monetary unit 
representing about 19c in U S gold) in Span- 
ish paper money to buy 100 pesetas in 
gold. Speculators favoring the bull side of 
the market had things much their own way, 
until the sharp advance took place, when 
enormous sales in order to take profits, cou- 
pled with some short selling, brought a reac- 
tion. Significance is attached to the fact that 
in spite of the high prices ruling the past few 
weeks interior deliveries of old wheat in 
this country are relatively small, pointing to 
the steadily decreasing farmers’ reserves. All 
in all, the situation is such that no conserv- 
ative person or journal can predict what 24 
hours will bring forth, beyond the apparent 
probability of continued strength until the 
new crop is ready. 


At Chicago, corn has exhibited nothing of 
the activity and strength observable in wheat. 
The good advances scored a week and more 
ago called out liberal sellers on speculative 
account, and also served to greatly increase 
the movement from first hands. While the 
demand on shipping account was good, buy- 
ers naturally took advantage of the situa- 
tion, reducing their bids, especially as cables 
brought no particular encouragement. No 2 
in store or May delivery remained close to 
33@34c P bu, with July about 4¢ premium, 
and Sept 1@1\c premium. Exports continue 
large and encouraging, but this fact has lost 
its novelty. A realization that local stocks 
approximate 15,000,000 bu brings with it an 
undertone of dullness, especially as receipts 
continue liberal. 

The oats market has shown less strength, 
prices seiling off fractionally tothe basis of 
about 30c ® bu for May and 26@264c for July. 
More or less interest has been displayed ia 
May delivery with some indications of at- 
tempted manipulation, owing toa considera- 
ble short interest. Export demand is good, 
so with purchases for home consumption. 
White oats 31@33c P bu according to attrac- 
tiveness. 

Always inclined to sympathize with wheat, 
the market for rye has shown some advance, 
although not pronounced, owing in part to the 
restricted character of the trade. No 2 in 
store sold up to 63c P bu with little doing, 
receipts continuing meager and offerings of 
round lots few and far between. More or less 
rye is going abroad and this is an encourag- 
ing feature. 

After a considerable advance, barley has 
shown a little tendency to react, although 
the substantial gain of April is in general 
maintained. Receipts and offerings rather 
light and demand fair for all grades. Feed 
and mixing barley 40@43c ® bu, low grade 
malting 44@45c, good to fancy 40@53c. 

Timothy seed offered sparingly, interest at 
a minimum, sales onthe basis of $2 60@2 75 
? ctl for high grade to choice; Sept 2 80. Clo- 
verseed neglected at 4 90@5 P ctl for contract 
prime. 

At New York, the greatly excited wheat 
market has led everything Nse, with prices 
very much higher owing to influences fully 
described elsewhere in vur columns. No 2 red 
winter sold up Saturday of last week to $1 61 
? bu, and was relatively strong at the open- 
ing of this week in sympathy with the west. 
Wheat und rye flour have both shown ad- 
vances; winter wheat at wholesale touched 
5 85@6 25 ¥ bhi for straights and 6 50 and 
better for patents, chuice rye flour 3 75@4. 
Rye advanced to 65c P bu for state. Corn has 
been somewhat sluggish, holding close to 39c ? 
bu for No 2 in store, vats 35@35%c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The past week has shown no change of 
great importance in the butter situation. 
Prices have been generally sustained under a 
good demand and fair supply. An active mar- 
ket is the main feature in New York, with 
Boston and Chicago a close second. The de- 
moralization in freight rates from Chicago to 
New York has been increased by another cut 
to 25c # 100 tbs for butter and eggs. The ex- 
port trade in butter continues rather light. 

New York State—At Albany, prices show a 
tendency to weaken, market quiet. Good to 
ch creamery tubs 18@19c ? bh, prints 19@20c, 
dairy 17@18c.—At Syracuse, no important 
change. Creamery, good to ch 18@19c P ib, 
prints 17@18c, dairy i6@18c.—At Stillwater, 
Saratoga Co, cmy 19c.—At Romulus, Seneca 
Co, emy 18c. 

At New York, there is no marked improve- 

















ment as yet, although a good consumptive de- 
mand is noted and stocks are fairly well sold 
up. Creamery western extras 17@17}c @ 1b, 
firsts 164@17c, seconds 15@16c, thirds 15c, N Y 
state extras 17c, firsts 16@164c, seconds 15@16c, 
N Y dairy extras 17c, firsts 16@16)c, seconds 
15@16c, welsh tubs fey 16c,western imt cream- 
ery extras 154c, firsts 15c, seconds 14@15c, fac- 
tory firsts 14@14}e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a demand 
for extra goods. Elgin and western creamery 
extras 17c, firsts 16@164c, seconds 15@154c, imt 
cmy extra 154@16c, firsts 15c, seconds 14c, ladle 
packed 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, the market is active. 
Prices hold steady. Good to ch cmy 20c P lb, 
dairy 12@15c, prints 2lc.—At Cincinnati, El- 
gin cmy fey 183c, Ohio cmy 14@16c, gathered 
cream 12@13ce, ch dairy 10c. 

At Boston, the market is quiet. Vt and 
N H creamery extra 18c¢ P tb, northern N Y 
17ic, large tubs 174c, western spruce tubs 17@ 
17kc. creamery nortlern firsts 16@17c, eastern 
16@17c, western l6c, Vt dairy extra l6c, N Y 
do 16c, western do 14@15c, imt creameries 
1c, firsts 14@15c, ladles 14c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet market. 
Full cream cheddars 84@9\4c # lb, flats 8@9c, 
skims 3@5c, Swiss 13c.—At Ogdensburg, first 
meeting of the board of trade for the season 
was held last Saturday. No offerings, as no 
cheese ready. 

At New York, no quotable change. Old 
cheese in small demand and no heavy receipts 
of new. Old: N Y fall made colored, large 
9c # tb, white fcy 87@9c, full cream 8@8ic, 
firsts 64@7c, small colored 9c, white 8}?@9c. 
New: N Y colored, large 8}c, white 8c, good 
to prime 74@7Zc, small colored 8@8}c, white 
8@8}c, skims 5@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair call for 
old cheese; supplies well sold up. N Y full 
cream fey 94c¢ p lb, fair to good 8}@9c, skims 
6@7c, Swiss 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, generally quiet, prices 
substantially steady. Full cream cheddars 10c 
# lb, Ohio tlats 10c, limburger 14@16c.—At 
Cincinnati, market rather slow. Ohio flats, 
good to ch 8@84c, family favorite 9c, twins 
9@94c, Y A 94@10c, N Y cheddars 8@8ic. 

At Boston, no change of note. N Y small 
extra 9@9ic ® tb,large 9c, firsts 7@8c, seconds 
5@6c, Vt small 9@9hkc, large 9c, firsts T@8c, 
seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 10@11c, skims 4@ 
5c, western extra twins 84@9c, fair 7@8c, Ohio 
flat 8c, fair to good 6@7c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





| Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 








1898| 1897/ 1898 1891| 1898} 1897 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs . . |$5.25| $5.40) $4.15) $3.95 | $4.25) $4. 
New York ........... 5.40] 5.25) 4.25) 4.20] 4.40] 5 
BOGNIG: ci sasiscs cand 5.25] 5.35] 4.30] 4.25] 4.35) 4, 

4 











75 
00 
65 
Kansas City ......... 5.10} 5.10) 4.05) 3.80] 4.10] 4.65 
Pittsburg .......0.... 5.25] 5.15] 4.30) 4.25) 4.20] 4.40 








At Chicago, the situation in the cattle trade 
is not essentially changed, the market ruling 
somewhat steadier following the slight decline 
of a fortnight ago. In fact, the demand for 
cheaper grades suitable for ordinary butcher 
purposes and for canners continues excellent 
and high prices are obtainable. 


Fey export steers, $5 10@525 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@4 25 
Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 25@3 00 
Ds, 440@500 Feeders, 3 75@4 75 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25@4 75 
Ibs, 3 85@425 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2 75@4 25 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 50@6 00 
heifers, 4 60 Milch cows, eaeh, 25@50 
Fair to good cows, 2 75@3 80 


The hog market has made so many false 
starts above the 4c point that many operators 
are skeptical about a continuance of the recent 
advance whioh has carried prices to $4 10@4 20. 
The market is active, however, with packers 
buying freely asa rule, and a moderate de- 
mand on shipping account; common droves 
quotable at 3 85@3 95. April receipts of hogs 
were 679,000 and the estimate for May is 700,- 
000. During the first four months of ’98 the 
total receipts were 2,759,000, the largest with 
one exception since ’91,when 3,388,000 arrived. 

An enormous business is being accom- 
plished in sheep, prices holding well. Dur- 
ing the past four months Chicago has received 
1,249,000 head, exceeding any like movement 
in earlier years; the nearest approach was in 
06, when the four months’ supply was 1,143,- 
000. Competition among buyers is good, and 
while the market is somewhat irregular, ev- 
erything finds an outlet. Shorn sheep sold 
largely at $4@4 25, with extra and yearlings 
4 35@4 50,and lambs 4 50@5 50. <A few choice 
Springs sold at 6@7. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


and substantially steady with practically all 
classes of buyers operating. 

5 5 S, bf 0 2 5 2 
Good, 1300 to 1000 Ibs; °4 905 00 Poor to ood fat cows, *2 354 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 0X@4 60 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 90@4 10 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 375@425 ¥F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@6 25 

Hog salesinen had little occasion to find 
fault with the market Monday of this week, 
when 25 double decks arrived, all desirable 
grades seliing readily. Good to choice $4 25 
@4 30, heavy vorkers 4 25@4 30, light do 4 10 
@4 15, light pigs 3 80@4 05. Sheep active and 
strong under receipts of only 12 double decks, 
handy butcher weights 4 15@4 25, ordinary 
heavy sheep 3 70@3 90, choice lambs 4 80@5, 
heavy 4 30@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle sold off 10@15¢ Mouday 
of this week when 115 cars were offered. The 
demand was fair but not of'sufficient force to 
prevent the decline noted. Ordinary to good 
butcher steers $4 25@4 50, shipping 4 70@4 90, 
tops 5 25. Cows and heifers 3 50@4 50, stock 
cattle 4@4 90. Milch cows sell bést when 
choice in quality. Forward springers are 
also in good demand, buyers wanting not only 
quality but weight, light animals not selling 
quite as well. Fair to really prime milkers 
and springers 28@60 each. Hogs active; Mon- 
day’s supply 125 cars. Yorkers 4 25, medium 
heavy 4 30, ordinary pigs 4. Sheep scored 
an advance at the opening of the week when 
50 double decks arrived. Prime handy butch- 
er sheep 4 25@4 50 including yearlings; fair 
to good lambs 4 60@4 90, choice do 5@5 20, 
fcy springs 8@10. 

At New York, cattle generally steady with 
fairly liberal receipts and a moderate export 
trade in addition to the usual purchases for 
local slaughterers. Ordinary to choice native 
steers $4 50@5 25 P 100 lbs, oxen and stags 
4 35@4 50, good to choice bulls 4@4 50, dry 
butcher cows 2 50@4 25. Veal calves steady 
to firm when choice at4 75@6 ® 100 lbs. Hogs 
substantially steady at 4 15@4 40, but little do- 
ing. Sheep in usual favor; lambs plentiful and 
easy, nearly all stock shorn. Goodto prime 
clipped sheep 4@4 25, lambs 4 50@5 25. A few 
spring lambs at 3 50 P head. 

At London, American steers 10@lic ¥P lb, 
estimated dressed weight, sheep 94@103c ¥ 1b, 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
9@9ic P lb. 


BSek 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a moderate demand is noted 
for good draft horses, while those of ordinary 
quality are dull at rather low prices. Supe- 
rior drivers are in demand on both export 
and home account, farm animals are quiet, 
and choice export and Boston chunks selling 
at nearly a recent range. General steadiness 
prevails at the fellowing quotations. These 
are necessarily wide owing to the variable 
quality of the horses offered. 


Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 40@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250@600 
Drivers, 75@300 
Saddle horses, 60@200 
General purpose, 25@ 60 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the supply continues large, 
but the market is fairly well sustained. N Y 
and Pa fresh gathered lic ? dz, western se- 
lected 10?@11c, firsts 10$}@10%c, southern sec- 
tions 104c, Ky freah 10}@104c, Tenn and Va 
fresh 10}c, other southern 10c. Duck eggs 
selected 15c, goose eggs 19c. 

At Boston, receipts are not heavy, but trade 
is quiet and market has an easy tone. Near- 
by and Cape fcy 12@124c ® dz, eastern ch llc, 
fair to good 10@1ic, Vt and N H ch ile, Ohio 
ch 1:1@12c, southern ch 10$e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples holding steady at 
range quoted. Offerings are only moderate. 
Winesaps $3 50@4 50 ® bbl, Ben Davis 3 50@ 
4, Baldwin 3@3 25, Russets 2 50@3. Straw- 
berries in free supply; market irregular with 
an easy undertone. Norfolk good to prime 
10@12¢ P qt, North Carolina llc. Pineapples 
3@4 # case. Oranges, Cal navels 2@3 25 #? 
box, seedlings 1 75@2 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet, but firm with stocks 
moderate. Coarse corn meal 72@73c P 100 ibs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 95@98c, chops 67@ 
70c, winter bran $18@19 50 ® ton, middiings 
19@20, rye feei 65@70c #100 ibs, screenings 
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35@60c. Prime cottonseed meal 20 60@21 10 
delivereg at N ¥ rate points and 21@21 50 de- 
livered at Boston rate points. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market is fairly sustained ; 
trade fair and sc with offerings. Prime hay 
77@80c ¥ 100 ibs, No 1 70@T5c, No2 60@65c, 
No 3 45@50c, mixed clover 40c, clover 30@35c, 
no grade 25@40c. Long rye straw 30@40c, oat 
25@30c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, a fairly active market, al- 
though slightly unsettled. New Orleans and 
Charleston stock commencing to _ arrive. 
Maine Rose $3@3 25 ® sack, Hebrons 2 75@3, 
N Y and western 2 80@3 15 # 180 tbs, Jerseys 
2 50@3 ® bbl. Bermuda 4@6, Florida 4@5 50, 
Charleston 4@4 50. Jersey sweets 3@6. 

At Boston, trade is quiet but stocks are 
steadily held. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 95c 
® bu, fair to good 90c, Dakota Red 85@90c, 
Rural N Y and Green Mt extras $1@1 05, fair 
to| guod 90@95c, Mich Rurals extra 90@95c, 
Minn Rurals 90c, N Y Stars 90c, western 90c, 
P EI Chenangoes 90c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, desirable lots moving with 
considerable freedom. ‘The demand is moder- 
ate ana supply abundant. Live poultry: ‘ur- 
keys 9@10c # tb, broilers, Phila heavy 28@30c 
P lb, fowls N Y and Pa 9@9%c P hh, LI 
ducks 14@15c, geese 4@6c, squabs $1 50@ 
225 8 dz. Frozen: Turkeys 12@13c #? bh, 
chickens 13@14e, fowls 9@94e, broilers 12@14«, 
capons 13@15c, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c. Live: 
Fowls 9@10c, turkeys 8c. 

At Boston, demand is moderate and market 


fairly well supplied. Frozen poultry enjoys . 


moderate sale at unchanged prices. Fresh 
killed, northern and eastern chickens 18@20c, 
fowls 12@13c. Iced, turkeys 12c, chickens 12@ 
13c, fowls 9c. Frozen, western turkeys 13@ 
14c, chickens 1lc, fowls 8@10c. Live fowls 9 
@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in general there is a free 
supply of seasonable varieties. Market is 
fairly well sustained. eee Ma, Del 
and Jersey $2@2 75 P dz bchs, beets 75c@1 P 
bu-cra, celery 25@50c # dz behs, cabbages 5c 
@1 P bbl, lettuce 1 50@2, onions red and yel- 
low 2@4, peas 50c@1 P bskt, tomatoes 1@2 P 
carrier, turnips 1@1 50 P bbl. 

Wool. 

Quiet but a shade steadier. See article on 

another page. 














$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or .em- 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 

month without any trouble. You can 3 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and addess, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








saree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL, 
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Not a Life Lost. 


The navy department at Washington has re- 
ceived two brief dispatches from Commodore 
Dewey announcing his victory at Manila and 
stating the almost incredible fact that not an 
American was killed and only a few slightly 
wounded, while the Spanish loss in killed 
and wounded is several hundred. The battle 
will go down in history as one of the most 
brilliant achievements in naval warfare. 

Eleven Spanish ships were totally destroyed 
and the land batteries were silenced. The 
American ships were hit a few times, but 
were not seriously damaged. Dewey’s blow 
was decisive and was executed with a bril- 
liancy and boldness that places his name 
among the great naval heroes of the world. 
Unier cover of night his ships steamed in 
through the mined waters at the entrance to 
the bay and at daylight were discovered in 
line of pattle inside the bay. The attack was 
at once opened by the Spanish fleet and forts, 
but their marksmanship was miserable, while 
the terrible sustained fire of the Americans 
carried death and destruction to ships and 
forts alike. After the fleet had been annihi- 
lated attention was turned to the forts and 
they were soon silenced. A landing was 
effected at Cavite and the fortifications de- 
stroyed. Dewey’s message states that he has 
250 wounded Spanish within his lines. He 
has not taken the city proper for lack of men 
to hold it, but has it under his guns and can 
take it at pleasure. Hecut the cable to pre- 
-vent alarmist reports from Spanish sources. 
Spanish power in the Philippine islands and 
the Pacific ocean has received a death blow. 

Anticipating Dewey’s need of troops the 
government had already begun to make prep- 
arations to send troops, coal and supplies. 
Gen Henry C. Merriam of the department of 
California was ordered tu mobilize 10,000 vol- 
unteer troops on the Pacific coast, ‘ which has 
been done. The troops to be sent are from 
California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
There will be 5000 in the first expedition and 
4000 will follow. It is hoped to start the first 
by the last of this week. ‘The cruiser Charles- 
ton will convoy the expedition. The posses- 
sion of the islands is a great factur in the sit- 
uation in the far east and all Europe is specu- 








lating as to their ultiiuate disposal. Dewey 
has been appointed acting admiral. 
To Build Russian Warships.—The Cramp 


ship building company of Philadelphia has 
closed a contract with the Russian govern- 
ment to build two warships, one a _ heavily 
armored battle ship and the other an armored 
cruiser. These will be the first Russian war- 
— built in this country since the Cramps 
built three nearly 20 years ago. 





Bubonic Plague in China.—The dreaded bu- 
bonic plague is spreading rapidly in the large 
cities of China and there is much alarm. Last 
month there were 40 cases daily in Hong 
Kong. A severe droutn has prevailed and 
the people are praying for rain, which would 
check the plague. 





Sampson Next.—Admiral Sampson with his 
heaviest fighters has left the blockading fleet 
at Cuba and sailed under sealed orders. His 
destination is kept a secret by the navy de- 
partment, but it is hinted that important news 
may be expected from him at any time. It is 
surmised that he has either gone to meet the 
Spanish fleet supposed to be sailing westward 
from the Cape Verde islands, to capture some 
fortified point on the Cuban coast, to attack 
Porto Rico or to meet the Oregon now coming 
up the South American coast. It is thought 
very probable that a blow at Porto Rico is 
aimed. The whereabouts of the Cape Verde 
fleet has been something of a mystery and 
there is uncertainty as to whether its destina- 
tion is the New England coast, Porto Rico or 
to intercept the Oregon. 





Lee a Major General. —Fitzhugh Lee of Vir- 
zinia, formerly consul general at Havana, has 
been appointed a major general in the reg- 
ular army by President McKinley and has 
been confirmed. He was graduated from West 
Point at the head of his class and served with 
distinction in the confederate army during the 
eivil war. Ten other major generals and 25 
vbrigadiers have also been appointed. 





The Dynasty Totters.—The news of the de- 
teat at Manila so inflamed the populace that 
riots have occurred throughout Spain and the 
government is confronted with war abroad 
and serious danger of a revolution at home. 
Madrid has been placed under martial law 
and troops have been called out in man prov- 
inces to disperse rioters. The sepasll ans 
ave seized on the opportunity to 


and Carlists 





threaten trouble and grave fears that the boy 
king will never sit on the throne are enter- 
tained. Republican leaders in the Cortes 
have charged the Sagasta government with 
negligence in taking the commonest precau- 
tions at Manila and have demanded an expla- 
nation. One crisis has been narrowly averted 
and another that will end the present dynasty 
may occur at any moment. Weyler, the Cuban 
butcher, 1s rapidly coming to the top and is 
more hkely to cause the government trouble 
than Don Carlos. 





Queen Regent Appeals.—The Spanish queen 
has again appealed to Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria to use his influence 1n favor of Eu- 
ropean intervention, but it is hardly probable 
that such action will be taken at the present 
stage of the game. Affairs have reached such 
a state in Spain that preparations for the flight 
of the queen regent and the boy king have 
been made. . 





Nota Fair Prize—Some excitement was 
caused last week by the seizure of the French 
mail steamer Lafayette entering Havana. She 
was taken to Havana where it was learned 
that before she sailed for Havana permission 
was granted her through the French legation 
at Washington to land Ler passengers and car- 
go providing she took on no cargo there. It 
seelus that Admiral Sampson’s fleet had not 
been notified. The Frenchman was released. 





Pauncefote Retires.—Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
the British minister at Washington, and dean 
of the diplomatic corps there, is to be retired, 
having reached the age limit. Sir Thomas H. 
Sanderson, permanent under secretary cf 
state, is to succeed him. 





For Navy Deficiencies.—Secretary Long has 
submitted estimates aggregating $8,470,000 tu 
cover deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
navy made by the war en a gen These 
are in addition to the allotments under the 
$50,000,000 defense fund and the $101,000 in- 
cluded in the deficiency bill just passed. He 
also recommends an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 for the Asiatic fleet. 





Congressional Doings.—A joint resolution to 
amend the constitution by providing fora 
succession in case of the death or disability of 
the president between the time of his election 
and the time of his inauguration has_ passed 
the senate. If passed by the house and signed 
by the presideut it becomes valid only by the 
affirmative vote of the legislatures of three- 
quarters of the states. An effort to tack on an 
iucume tax amendment failed.——The dem- 
ocrats with the aid of the populists secured 
control of the war revenue bill in the senate 
committee, reporting a bill entirely different 
from the one passed by the house.——The 
army deticiency bill appropriating $35,720,945 
for the pay and equipment of volunteers, 
the increase of the regulararmy and for harbor 
defenses passed both houses.——Both houses 
have finally agreed on the naval appropria- 
tion bill.——The house has passed the Alas- 
kan land bill, extending the homestead laws 
to and providing for certain railway rights of 
way in the district of Alaska, as amended by 
the senate and agreed upon in conference.—— 
A bill providing for arbitration of labor dis- 
putes between employees and certain common 
carriers has also been passed by the house. 
——The rural free delivery appropriation has 
been stricken out of the postoftice appropri 
— bill in the senate because of lack of 
funds. 





Valuable New Books. 


Bird Neighbors.--An introductory acquain- 


tance with one hundred and fifty birds com- 
monly found in the gardens, meadows and 
woods about our homes. By Neltje Blanchan, 
with an introduction by John Burroughs. Il- 
lustrated with 50 full page pictures in colors; 
8vo, 350 pages, cloth. Doubleday & McClure 
Co, New York. As the title of this new work 
indicates, its author has intended it to serve 
merely as a familiar introduction to the birds 
that live nearus, without going into technical 
and anatomical details. Birds of prey, game 
and water birds are notincluded in the book, 
the author’s purpose being to give in a pop- 
ular and accessible form, accurate and reliable 
knowledge about the life of our common 
birds. In short narrative descriptions the 
writer treats of the bird’s characteristics of 
size, color and flight, its peculiarities of in- 
stinct and temperament, its nest and home 
life; its choice ot food, its songs and its 
seasons. To enabie the novice to quickly 
identify common birds, the author has classed 
them into color groups, as the color of the 
bird is usually the first characteristic noticed. 
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Then they have also been classified according 
to the localities in which they are usually 
found, and again they have been grouped ac- 
cording to the season when they may be ex- 
ected. But the most striking features of this 
ok are its superb,colored plates, which are 
remarkably accurate and lifelike, and render 
the identification of the birds an easy matter 
at first sight. The volume is so artistically 
and elegantly gotten up in every respect that 
it is destined to soon ornament many a libra- 
ry and parlor table. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany price $2.00, postpaid. 





How to Build a Home, by Francis C. Moore, 
158 pp. 12mo, bound in unique wood covers, 
Doubleday & McClure Co, New York. In de 
cided contradistinction to other architectural 
works, this new book does not give designs of 
house plans for intending builders of homes 
to choose from, but aims to give the reader all 
the information necessary to enable him tu 
make a judicious and satisfactory selection. A 
close study of it will save omissions and put 
the amateur builder{in possession of a)l that is 
necessary to build to the best advantage. Its 
suggestions as to safety from fire, safety to 
heaith, comfort, convenience, durability, and 
economy are full of sound common sense and 
invaluable to intending home builders who, 
by acting upon these,may save not only con- 
siderable money, but add to their comfort and 
health an amount beyond computation in dol- 
lars and cents. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price $1.00, postpaid. 





The Traction Engine.—Its Uses and Abuses. 
By James Hi.Maddard. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Iliustrated, small 12mo, cloth, price 
$1 postpaid. The rapidly increasing use of en- 
gines on the farm makes the eg ng of this 
work particularly timely; and every feature in 
the operation of these machines is so accurate- 
ly described that any inteiligent farmer may 
familiarize himself with the workings of it. 
The author carefully avoids the use of scien 
tific terms,as far as possible, his principal ob- 
ject being to make the book useful to the 
practicaleveryday engineer, more than the 
scientist. It gives general descriptions of the 
traction engine, what to do and what not to 
do with it, the water supply, care and wman- 
agement of the boiler,management of the fire, 
with coai and wood, and the handling of the 
traction engine in general, and a series of 


questions and answers covers every partic- 
ular in its care and management. Sold by the 
Orange Judd company. 
—EE 
Another Fraud is called to our attention 
by a subscriber at Bigelow, Minn. A so-call- 


ed doctor, pretending to represent the 
World’s dispensary medical association of 
Buffalo, got $50 from a family’ there, ostensi- 
bly for special treatment that he promised 
would be given for several months, but dis- 
appeared after getting the money. Secretary 
Pierce of the World’s dispensary writes us: 
‘‘We employ no traveling men whatever to 
represent our medical staff, as we only treat 
the sick here at our Invalids’ hotel and sur- 
gical institute, or by correspondence from 
here. We have absolutely no men, either 
traveling physicians or laymen, who call 
upon the sick.’’ The dispensary would like 
to correspond with anyone who knows of 
this person’s whereabouts, in order to secure 
the punishment of the humbug who is de- 
frauding the public and doing an injustice to 
a very reputable institution. 





A Tenant, whether for life or years, may cut 
timber trees for necessary*repairs of the house 
and fences, even though he has agreed to re- 
pair at his own charge. 





Lameness.—J. K. W. (Ga) has a_ mare 
which is lame in her foot. The sole and frog 
of the foot are very dry and hard. Poultice 


the foot for a week with warm bran mash pu. 
into a bag and tied on the foot. Put on a fresh 
poultice twice a day. Then mix 2 dr can- 
tharides with one oz lard and rub a little of 
this around the coronet every second week. 
Give her as much rest as possible. 





Uncle Sam’s Navy.—The demand for the 
portfolios of Uncle Sam’s navy, advertised 
in another column, is indicative of a wide- 
spread and enthusiatic interest in our floating 
forts. We are, however, keeping up with the 
orders, except that now and then we may 
temporarily run out of one or two parts. Sub- 
seribeva, therefore, ordering a full set, and only 
receiving a portion of a set, will please wait @ 
week before making complaint, as the miss- 
ing parts will undoubtedly follow in the course 
of a few days. 











Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY, 
3. ANOTHER WAR PUZZLE— 
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From 1 to 2, to range about. 


From 3 to 4, to erase. 

From 5 to 6, to distigure. 

From 7 to 8, barren. 

From 9 to 10, intermediate. 

From 11 to 12, to engulf. 

From 13 to 14, a small bite. 

From 15 to 16, one who digs. 

From 17 to 18, an animal of the weasel fam- 
ily. 
‘From 19 to 20, dissolute. 

From 21 to 22, to emanate. 

From 23 to 24, to perfume. 

From 25 to 26, a coarse variety of cinna- 
won. 

From 27 to 28, a South American monkey. 

From 29 to 30, tattered. 

Froi 31 to 32, assert. 


A Log Cabin Quilt. 


A. R. M. 








I would hke to tell Mrs T. J. Hunt one 
way of making a log cabin quilt, though there 
is only one other way that I ever heard of. 
Woolen pieces are prettier than cotton made 
this way. Cut a foundation or lining of cot- 
ton to build the block on 74 in square. The 
center piece is 1f in square, and must be put 
exactly in the center and perfectly straight 
with the lining. The center pieces should be 
alike throughout the quilt. The strips for 
building the rest of the block are 1} inches 
wide. 

Choose four or eight different colors for the 
block. Dividing the block diagonally, half 
must be light and the other half dark. Begin 
with the lightest color chosen and sew one 
edge of the strip tu one edge of the center 
niece. Cut it off even with the center 
piece. Turn it back right side out and pin or 
baste it down. Turn the block one-fourth of 
the way around and with the same color sew 
across the end of the first piece and one side 
of the center piece. Cut it off and turn back 
as befcre. Now with the lightest of the dark 
colors chosen, sew across the end of the sec- 
ond piece and across the third side of the cen- 
ter piece. Cut it off and turn back as before, 
and with the same color sew across the fourth 
side of the block. Now take the next darker 
shade of light and sew above the first two 
pieces, and with the second shade of the dark 
sew above the third and fourth pieces. Next 
time go around with the third shades chosen, 
and then the darkest ones, for four times 
around completes the block. 

The outside piece on the dark side of the 
block is usually black. If only four colors are 
used, put the first and third rounds and the 
second and fourth alike. There are several 
ways of putting such a quilt together. Put 
four blocks with the ligbt to the center, and 
build around it, making alternate dark and 
light diamonds over the quilt; or, squares of 
dark and light. A handsome quilt is put to- 
gether in diamonds, but when the blocks were 
made different shades of the same color were 
used. The center was blue,around it a brown 
diamond, then a red diamond, then green, and 
gray for the corners. By putting an interlin- 
ing of sheet wadding in each block, no cotton 
need be put in when the quilt is lined. 


Child’s Collar. 


DELIA. 





Wind thread around finger sixty times, cov- 
er with s es, fasten, ch five, twenty-five d c 
separated with two ch, fasten. Make fourteen 
wheels like this, joining them in four d c, on 
each side, and filling the center with needle 
work,for lower edge (ch five, s c) in every oth- 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 





er space, making four spaces under ring and 
one at joining of rings. Upper edge like low- 
er except one large tr between rings. Lower 
edge, *three d c under space three ch, *repeat 
to end. Upper edge, three d c under every 
space, Lower edge, * ch seven, s ¢ in space, 
six d¢in next space with seven picots, ch 
seven, sc in space, ch three, s vinsc, ch 
three, s c in ch, * repeat fourteen times. 
Upper edge, ch seven, s c between two first 
groups of d cs, repeat across, turn ch three, 
three d c under every space,turn, ch five, dc, 
*ch two, dc in space,* repeat to end,turn, ch 
two, dc in space, repeat to end, turn, ch one, 
8 ¢ in space, repeat to end. This finishes the 
collar. 


eed 

The Blood-Red Flower of war grows amid 
thunders; a flower whose freshing dews are 
blood and hot tears, whose shadow chillsa 
land, whose odors strangle a people, whose 
giant petals droop downward and whose roots 
are in hell.—f[Sidney Lanier. 





Inspiration is perspiration.—[Thomas A. 
Edison. 





[19] 


Bathroom Washcloth. 


MRS F. W. CUSSLER. 





Ch fifty with darning cotton. 

*Make 7 rows uf 8 c, catching each st in un- 
der st of preceding row. 

D c in each 2d s ¢ all across. 

Repeat from * 5 times, making a square. 

Two dec in each 2d st, all around *the 
square. . 

Five dcin 1st dc, fasten in next de all 
around, thus finishing the border. 


rr 


Every Man, Women and Child is vitally in- 
terested in war news, but very few are sufii- 
ciently posted in geography to intelligently 
follow the dispatches. A boon to the reader is 
our War Atlas, with colored maps showing 
évery point mentioned. It’s three dollars’ 
worth for a quarter, for which sum it is sent 
postpaid by the Orange Judd company to any 
of its subscribers. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 




















le Wmamafer Store 


Some Important News 
of Dress Goods and Silks 


Economic conditions now work to the advantage of the economical. Here 
are prices on Summer dress stuffs which we could not have matched a year or 
more ago, when wool was ever so much cheaper than now. 

The reduction in price from regular figures is really a reduction, and not 
merely a compensation for lack of amount or variety. The lines are com- 


plete in almost all cases. 


At[30e—FiguredVigoreaux, five different mixtures, 
39 in. wide. An honest 50c. quality. 

At 30e.—Two-toned Jacquard Suitings, in five com- 
binations, 42in. wide. A 50@c. quality. 

At 31c.—All-wool faney Check Cheviot, 40 in. wide. 
A 50c. grade. 

At 50e.—Fancy Worsted Checks, in 15 colorings, 
44in. wide. A 75c. grade. 

Fourth Avenue. 





At 50e.—Diagonal mixed Cheviots, in 7 patterns, 
46 in. wide. The usual 85c. quality. me 

At 50c.—A regular dollar grade of two-toned all- 
wool Grenadines, in five different combina- 
tions, 45 in. wide. 

At 50e.—Wool Bayadere satin-striped Coverts, 44 
in. wide. A 65c. quality. 

At 75c.—All-wool Coverts, in five colors, 50 in. 
wide. A full $1.25 kind. 


Spring and Summer Dress Silks 


Not old goods galvanized by reductions, but new goods that have the 


charm of original cheapness. 


75c. grade for 50c. , 
7) yards ombre striped Taffetas; choice of 
colors. ~ 

85c. grade for 55c. a 
5,280 yards rich check Taffetas; 14-in. blocks, 
choice of 11 colors. 

90c. grade for 60c. 

0 yards brocaded glace Twills, for entire 

dresses. 

$1 grade for 65c. y 
1,320 yards glace Taffeta Pekin; triple stripes 
in color on color; 11 colors. 

$1.25 grade for 70c. 
980 yards rich evening silks; bayadere stripes 
in waves of embroidery; 5 colors. 

$1 grade for T5c. ; 
480 yards rich white Taffetas; ombre and 
canale stripes; 4 colors. 

$1 grade for 75c. : 
600 yards hair-line plaid Taffetas; pretty colors 
on white, with raised dots or figures; 8 colors. 

$1 grade for 75e. ; 
120 yards stripe Taffetas; black shaded lines 
on white; gray ombre lines on white. 

$1.25 grade for 75c. ; : 
720 yards barre Pekin Plisse; allsilk; allcolors 
on white; for blouses. 





$1.25 grade for 80c. 
360 yards guipure lance Taffetas; a new stripe 
for evening dresses; 6 colors. 
$1.25 grade for 80c. 
1,200 yards chameleon Pekin Taffetas, with 
canale of satin dividing; 6 colors. 
$1.10 grade for 85c. 
3,780 yards ombre check Taffetas; 18 new color- 
ings. 
$1.15 grade for 85c. 
600 yards ombre check Taffetas; raised dots of 
satin sprinkled over; 7 colors. 
.35 grade for 85c. 
510 yards barre Pekin Plisse, in evening tints; 
also in black. 
$1.50 grade for 90c. 
270 yards pompadour Pekin Plisse ; some stripes 
are black with color; others white. 
$1.50 grade for 90c. 
150 yards pompadour Pekin Pebble Plisse, with 
barre cord of white across; for evening wear. 
.25 grade for 80c. 
1,170 yards rich satin stripe Plisse ; satin stripes 
of color bordered with hair-lines of black on 
white, on blue, on yellow, on pink, on tur- 
quoise, on lavender, on cerise,on navy blue; 
all black if you wish. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179 


(Please address 


Broadway 
New York 


exactly as above.) 








Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr.W. S. RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. 








lefand 
sufferer. F. G. KINSMAN, M, D. 
Box 756, Augusta, Muaine.* 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 











A PAIR OF IOWA TABLERS, WHO ARE BROTHERS. 
——E 


Sad News. 


The Young Folks’ Editor has received the 
following letter from Rev S. H. McNeel of 
Chesley, Ontario, the father of a bright boy 
who was one of vur Tablers: 

I have sad news. Letter circle No 6 is 
broken and the secretary’s chair is vacant. 
On the same evening the circle letters arrived 
and before he had an opportunity tosee them, 
Ralph S. McNeel passed from this to a better 
world. On that evening after school closed he 
and a cousin of the same age went for a boat 
ride on the Saugeen river, which runs through 
our village. By some means the boat was 
overturned and before help came, Ralph was 
drowned. He was a strong, healthy and 
promising boy. He was fond of reading and 
stood at the head of his classes in school. But 
above all he was a good, conscientious boy 
and a faithful, obedient child. We sadly miss 
him, but it was the Heavenly Father’s will to 
take him to himself. If it is agreeable his 
youuger brother (aged 12) can take his place 
in the circle. But this will be according to 
your pleasure.—({S. H. McNeel. 

The sympathy of us all is with the bereaved 
parents. No doubt circle No6 will welcome 
the younger brother into their group. An ac- 
count of the accident in a Chesley newspaper 
says that Ralph 8S. McNeel and his cvusin, 
Ralph E.McNeel, were sailing a boat in which 
they were joint owners. The craft capsized 
only a few yards from shore, and turned bot- 
tom upward. Ralph E. swam ashore, but his 
cousin got entangled in a rope, became chilled 
through and sank before help could be sum- 
momed. 





A Prize-Winner. 


The Young 
Folks’ Editor ask- 
ed Leonard T. 
Briggs, the prize- 
winnerin the Sher- 
idan contest, for his 
portrait, which is 
given herewith. 
Master Briggs 
writes: ‘‘I am glad 
that the stakes fell 
toa boy, as the sub- 
ject is not for a 
feminine pen. I 
will send my photo 
if you will promise 
not to enter it in 
the baby contest, 
that is, if I can get a photographer to risk his 
camera on such a subject.’’ 





——E 
A Few Entries have been received in the 
Camera Contest. ‘here is no hurry, a picture 


arriving on the 30th of June will have as good 
a chance of winning a prize as one received 
in Mav. 















EVENINGS AT HOME 
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° Among people where the practice of economy is a 
° necessity, the buying of soap is an important yearly item. 
° The grocer who has an eye to larger profits, may not 
° suggest Ivory Soap. He will recommend nothing else 
° if he is conscientious. 
° through. That makes it the most economical and best. 
° A perfect soap for the toilet and laundry. 
: IT FLOATS. 
C) 
4 A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘* just 
‘e as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
e remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
( 
: Copyright, 1908, by The Procter & Gamble Co.; Cincinnati, 
O@2 00 oe 8.88.0, O. 8. G.SO.9.G,.G,9.08,.G.8,9,. 9.8. G.9.8,.8,. 8.8.8.0. 0. 8.888.808.0828 


Ivory Soap is a pure soap, all 
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RELIABLE MEN in every locality, local or traveling, to iutroduce a new discovery,and 


keep our show card tacked up on trees, fences and bridges Corongeout town and country 
. steady employment, commission or salary; 865.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENS is 
not to exceed $2.50 per oar) money deposited in any bank at start if desired; write for par- 

lars, THE GLOBE 


ticu 


DICAL ELECTRIC CO,, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 


Boys, Rouse Up.—Having read so much in 
the Young Folks’ Table about the girls caliing 
on Mr Editor, I too think that the boys 
ought to call on Mrs Editor. Mr Editor never 
told us whether he has a wife or not. Boys, 
rouse up and see if we can’t have as many 
boys as girls in the Young Folks’ Table. 
Let’s not be backward or lazy. I too would 
like to see some girls’ photos. Am 16 years 
of age and am working on a farm of 200 acres. 
Am also an ardent admirer of the bicycle.— 
| Fritz. 


A Bad Break.—I am 10 years old and 4 ft7 
in tall and am in the seventh grade. I fell 
from overbead in our barn through the feed 
hole and broke my arm just above the wrist. 
It was a bad break and was very crooked and 
both bones were broken an came out 
through the skin. I have a coit and his name 
is Lew. He is a great pet and is a year and a 
half old.—{Lewis Haslip. 


Poor Little Quail.—-By all means give us the 
story about Fred, Mr Editor. If the boys 
won’t write themselves, someone must write 
about them. By the way, Mr Editor, I don’t 
think it would be a very serious matter facing 
mamma’s broom, for I think she is rather out 
of practice. Therefore you need not hesitate 
about visiting me. As we liveon a farm 
there are a good many woodcltucks around 











and my brother tries to catch them in his 
traps. One afternoon he went to see if he 
had caught anything. Instead of the wood- 
chuck he expected, he found a quail with a 
broken leg. He brought it home and papa 
cut off its Jeg where it was broken and put on 
some salve. Then grandpa fixed a box and 
ut the quail in it. Papa and grandpa thought 
t would live, but a few days afterward it 


died. Iam 11 years old, 5 ft3 in high and 
weigh 80 lbs. I have a gold watch.—| Edna 
J. Stevens. 





How Help Being Bashfult—Am 17 years old, 
same as Prairie Girl. Wil! Prairie Girl please 
send me her address? Am a telegraph op- 
erator but am going to stay at home this year 
and go to Florida next year. Miss Lillas 
says we boys are bashful. Perhaps so, but 
how can we help it? I coincide with the 
opinions of the Tablers in regard to Y F E’s 

hoto. Hope Y F E will have a pleasant so- 

ourn in the White Mountains,in response to a 
recent*invitation.—[Edward A. Johnson, Can- 
andaigua, N Y 

Other Owl’s Photograph.—Hello, Tablers! 
Did you ever wonder why Hoot Owl, Screech 
Owl and Ruth Lewis do not answer our calls? 
Perhaps they do not take this valuable paper 
at present and cannot hear us calling ther. 
Do hurry up and juin the letter circles. This 
term of school my per cents in all my studies 
every month were in the 90’s. Our teacher 











gives us very nice merit cards. My favorite 
authors are Pansy and Beatrice Harraden, 
also Louise M. Alcott. It is high time for 
Mrs Editor (if there is any) to be getting jeal- 
ous if she has found out the yay Mr Editor is 
paying his atsentions to us girls of the Table. 
Say, boys, why. don’t you intercede in her 
behalf?’ Now I am going to send in my pho- 
tograph, Mr Editor, and I ask you to please 
print yours just once, so we may all geta 
peep at the mischievous twinkle in your eyes. 
‘A few weeks ago my papa caught nine foxes, 
the mother and her young. They were ina 
hollow tree.—[The Other Owl. 

(#-Good girl! Send us the photograph 
and it shall be printed before long.—[ Young 
Folks’ Editor. 





A Young Philosopher.—Marguerite, where 
are you? I have been looking and hoping 
you would write the young folks something 
more about your brother. We are having more 
snow than we need. I wish there were only 
two winter months, December and January. 1 
like the other seasons better. But-the world 
would not go right if one had everything. I 
have read a good many of Scott’s works, and 
last month I read 12 books, by Hall Caine, 
James Lane Allen and others. My sister says 
it is a wonder I have read so much, I stay 
home so little. She is a stay-at-home and 
doesn’t care to ‘‘abroad,’’ as my great grand- 
mother used to say.—[C. Marie. 





A Little Boy’s Pets.—The one he has the 
most fun with is a little brown dog. Then 
there are three Gninea pigs, that have to be 
combed, brushed and carried around, and 
three cats,—Tom the father, Flossie the moth- 
er, Bluey, the baby. When the boy wants ex- 
citement he says holloa to them, and they run 
and hide. He finds them and they go to some 
other place. This is kept up until some mem- 
ber of the family takes pity on the cats. He 
throws crumbs at the door for the chickadees 
and sparrows. A blue jay pecks at a cob of 
corn on atree. His grandpa caught a quail, 
but it was let go after a few days, as it would 
not eat.—[E. E. B. 


AN EPISTLE IN RHYME, 
Ruth Lewis; why are you so silent? 
And Hoot Owl, why flown away? 
Perhaps you are away a-visiting, 
And intend coming back some day. 


And even Eddie has left us; 
I wonder why he doesn’t write? 
Perhaps somebody’s sister knows why; 
That’s what I am thinking to-night. 





Mr Editor, I must invite you 
To pay a short visit to me. 

I have three brothers and a sister, 
So we’d have a fine time, you - see. 


I guess we could break up the china, 
And my brothers and you conld play, 
And throw over-ripe tomatoes, 
And get tifty whippings a day. 
MyrtTLeE WILLIAMS. 





In a Nutshell.—Nebraska Welshman (11) 


would rather No Name’s father had the pet 
skunks than his father. Ethel Jennison has 
six brothers and three sisters, und they have 
nice times together. Iva Converse (6) hasa 
little sister six weeks old called Hazel, a lit- 
tle dog and a big yellow cat. Maggie Dodd’s 
eat can jump over its mistress’s hands. 
Tanner thinks it’s nice to live on a farm and 
have all kinds of animals. Farmer Boy 
wouldn’t like so many dogs as Clark Miller 
has, for if he lived in Rush county, Ind, he’d 
have to pay $7 tax on them. Ruby Ketch- 
_— church is on one corner of her father’s 
aru. 





In a Group.—Mattie O. Cox (10) helps papa 
work and they have a horse named Flora that 
Shakes hands. Elsie Pfeiffer has a pet dog 
that is not cross and goes down-to the barn 
with pees every morning. Mary E. Edwards 
would place the figures for A B *H’s problem 
this way: First hne 4, 8, 6; second, 9, 7, 2; 
third, 5, 3,10. Esther Kimes (10) has two 
pet cats that are now sick with colds, and-she 
likes to ride horse back. Rebecca Slemmer 
has two pets, a cat and a chicken, the chick- 
eu black as a crow and the cat has a blue and 
a gray eye. Laughing Water has a black cat 
named Doc, and if she had a camera she 
would take his picture for the Tablers. Izel- 
la Thompson, Harmony, Ili, would like to 
correspond with Lizzie Harris. Anna M. 
Guerin’s dog is 15 years old, while she is 10, 
and can wash dishes, iron, churn, sweep, 
scrub and get dinner. Arthur L. Morrell, Ga- 
zelle Hall and James D. Davis have rightly 
_guessed’’ A B H’s puzzle ahont the rows of 
Hgures. Richard Abraham has a horse 16 or 
17 years old and she is gentle as a kitten. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Howard’ A. Sherman (6) plays baseball, and 
would like to know if any of the cther chil- 
dren of his age do. Grammar School Girl 
moved from the farm to the city, and the 
old cat Lucinda ran back. 





‘A KENTUCKY MAUD MULLER, 

This Maud 
Muller one 
summer's 
day 

Tried raking 
a meadow 
sweet with 


hay, 

But soon she 
left the 
rake at the 
stack. 


For the mulish 
mule in- 
clined to 
back. 


The songs of 
birds and 
waving 





trees 

Were soon forgot to think of these— 

Of ‘‘unhawed’’ haws, and ‘‘ungeed’’ gees, 

Of tiny jackets and bumble bees. 

News from the Letter Circles.—The letters 
of No 11. have been around again, and Agnes 
Cameron has been chosen secretary. he 
only fault found is because the letters are so 
long going around. An exchange of photos 
has been suggested. No7’s letters have gone 
their second round, having taken 120 days, 
and are more interesting than the first. No 
3’s letters have been around the third time, 
and this time each circle: described the town 
he or she lives in. An exchange of photos is 
hoped for. Isadore [ves is secretary. 

No 8 of Circle 12 says she sent the letters 
Jan 5 to Reba Parker and has not heard from 
them since, No 14’s letters have gone the 
rounds again. Some of the members have 
cameras, but have not sent any of their work 
yet. Only two have sent their photographs. 
Edith M. Johnson is the secretary. Ethel D. 
Barrows, secretary of No 10, writes: ‘‘The 
letters have once more been around the cir- 
cle. The members give their experiences and 
express their opinions on different subjects. 
One of our member’s father and brother have 
gone to Klondike.’’ 





A Snake Story.—I am a farmer’s son ana en- 
joy reading tbe letters very much. I think, 
like Willie Summers, that the girls are too 
silly. That is, most of them are. I like to 
see girls act natural and not try to put on so 
many airs. Are any of the Tablers afraid of 
snakes? I am, if I’m nota girl. I'll tell you 
a snake story. I was plowing corn barefout- 
ed one day last summer when something 
caught on one of the plow-shovels and raised 
it out of the ground. I kept the team going 
and repeatedly stepped on the supposed corn- 
stalk trailing along behind the shovels, for I 
had often rid them of trash in this way, but 
not succeeding in this I stopped the team and 
reached out my hand to remove it. Just about 
that time I jumped six or eight feet back- 
ward, for instead of removing a curnstalk 
I had released a large bull snake as least five 
feet in length. For several days after that I 
would jump sideways at every cornstalk 
which my imagination formed into the shape 
of a snake.—| Jobnnie Jump-up. 


Girls Who Work and Boys Who Loaf.—Do 
you play hide-and-go-seek, Sandalwood? So 
dol. Lliketo play that and other games 
about as wellas I did when I was small. 
My best friend is a boy, and his name is Al- 
bert, too, though every one calls him Bertie. 
He is nearly three years younger than I am. 
I never had anyone else to play with, neither 
did he. He came down to my house one Sat- 
urday atternoon, and I went to his the next. 
No matter if he was down to my house every 
day in the week, if it was his turn on Satur- 
day, he always came. He used to live next 
door to me until] two years ago when he 
moved a little further away, so I do not see 
him quite so often now. Ido not like boys 
much, but I like him very well. He is a very 
nice boy—as boys run. I have my tower 
seeds all planted. I do not care so very much 
for flowers, but I usually have some. I am 
going to raise tomatoes this year and sell 
them. I will soon be rich, especially if they 
sell three baskets for a quarter and five cents 
a basket, like they do sometimes. I do not 
like any kind of vegetables except potatoes 
and radishes. I never eat any other kind. 
What I like is meat, an I want it three times 
aday. We generally have it, too. Willie 
Summers, you think girls are so silly, do 
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you? They are not half as silly as the boys 
are, and they have ten times more sense. If 
I had a brotber he would have to work in the 
house. It makes my blood boil to see the 
girls doing all the housework and the boys 
loating about doing nothing. If my brother 
did nothing I would not do anything either. 
[Miss Idal. 


Addresses.—Albert, Box 545, Lancaster, N 
Y, wants to correspond with Indiana Farmer’s 
Daughter. Frank E. Ledoyts, Staffordville, 
Ct, wants to hear from Red Cloud. Latham 
Clarke, West Kingston, R I, would like to 
exchange specimens of stones from his locali- 
ty with others, for specimens from their lo- 
cality. Katie I. Kistler, Lynnville, Pa, would 
like address of Northwest Missouri Farmer 
Boy. American Patriot, 181 School street, 
Taunton, Mass, would like addresses of Pond 
Jaly, Snowdrop, Sandalwood and the Owls, 
og er also like to hear from any other 

abler. 


Ready for War.—I agree with New Hamp- 
shire representative that we boys must hear 
from Mrs Y F E, but I don’t think the Y F E 
will visit me, for I live in North Dakota. I 
like horses,cattle, sheep and dogs,but despise 
cats and chickens. I like to hunt, and game 
is plentiful here.. I herd sheep and ‘like it 
first-rate. I will certainly respond if I should 
be called to war. —[Flicker-tail State. 

A: ASEM 

‘*T may not be very learned myself, but all 
my ancestors have been educated in the high- 
er branches, anyway.’’ ‘‘SoI should think— 
of trees.’’ 














What does A stand for? When 
some friend suggests that your 
blood needs A sarsaparilla treat- 
ment, remember that A stands for 
AYER’S. The first letter in the 
alphabet stands for the first of 
sarsaparillas ; first in origin, first 
in record, first in the favor of the 
family. For nearly half a century 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia 


has been curing all forms of blood 
diseases—scrofula, eczema, tetter, 
rheumatism, erysipelas, blood poi- 
soning, etc. There’s a book. about 
these cures —“ Ayer’s Curebook, a. 
story of cures told by the cured,” 
—which is sent free on request, by - 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell, Mass. The 
book will interest you if you are 
sick or weak, because it tells not 
what it is claimed the remedy will 
do, but what your neighbors and 
fellows testify that it has done. 
Will it cure you? -It has cured 
thousands like you. Why not you? 








G00 200, HAND. RIGYGLES 
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John’s Promotion. 


By Jim L. Irwin. 


O BE summoned to a private 
conversation with the senior 
partner, or ‘‘Uncle Sammy,’’ 
as he was often called, was 
considered a crisis in the career 
ofaclerk. It generally herald- 
ed promotion or dismissal, and 

John Raymond, who had received such a sum- 
mons, had every reason to think that in his 
case at least it meant the latter. He had tried 
his best, ever since coming into the store, to 
please his employers, but his own common 
sense told him that as aclerk he was not a 
success. Clerks, like poets, are born, not 
made, and John Raymond was not born a 
clerk. 

‘*Good morning, Mr Raymond, take a 
chair,’’ said the old gentleman in a kindly 
tone, turning around from his desk as John 


entered. ‘‘I have a few words, which, for 
our mutual benetit, I must say to you. You 
have been with us now six months, and we 


find your services to the firm not a paying in- 
vestment. I am sorry this is so, if you wish 
to stay with us, for we must fill your place 
with a competent man. I believe it my duty 
to tell you that behind the counter you are 
not a success. Give it up, my ,boy, and try 
something more to your tastes. There is suc- 
cess in this country for men like you if you 
only get into the right place. You can’t filla 
round hole with a square plug, and no more 
can you make a merchant of a man whom na- 
ture has fitted for other walks in life. Sir, 
I hope you take this as I mean it—for your 
own good.’’ The old man did not look up at 
the other but sat polishing his spectacles in- 
dustriously. The young man sat with bowed 
head for a moment, then rising, he said: 

‘*T take this kindly of you, sir, and thank 
you. I have felt all along that I was a fail- 
ure and would have resigned only—well, you 
see father has set his hearton it. I thought 
that perhaps I might do better. I regret now 
that I did not save you this trouble, sir.’’ 

‘*But stop a bit, John, ”’ said the old gen- 
tleman, as Raymond started for the door. 
‘*Have you no wish to follow this sort of em- 


ployment?’’ 
‘*No, sir. It has always been distasteful to 
me. Itis father’s wish. He has worked 


hard and saved to educate me, and always 
made it a boast that his son should not be 
forced to follow the plow for a living. Poor 
old dad! He was so proud when [I got this 
position.’’ 

‘*IT will write to your father if you wish, 
telling him whatI tell you: That there is 
success in the world for you, only, like all 
those who succeed, you must get into the 
right corner. Is there any calling toward 
which you have a liking?’’ 

‘*Yes, following the plow,’’ said John. 

‘*A noble calling, my boy. Follow the 
plow and may God be with you,”’ said the old 
man, reaching out a hand to the younger one. 
‘*Stay with us a few days,’’ he continued, 
‘tand I will write the father and prepare him 
for your home coming—thbat is, if you intend 
going home.’’ 

** Father is too old to work the ‘farm longer, 
and if he will accept my help [I shall return 
home.’’ The twoclasped hands once more 
and John went back to his post with a smil- 
ing face. The clerks all looked at him in sur- 
prise, and a moment later it was being whis- 
pered around that Raymond had been pro- 
moted. John did nut deny the statement, for 
he felt in his heart that he had indeed been 
promoted. 

The letter John’s father received somewhat 
mollified the bitter disappointment he felt at 
his son’s failure. He could not see why John, 
with a college education, should have failed. 
The evening after receiving the disappointing 
intélligence, he sat in his cozy little sitting 
room, still pondering over the letter. Ilis 
wife sat neara little table on which set a 
lamp, its rays subdued by a paper shade into 
a soft mellow light. She looked up with a 


smile and laid down her work, as the old man 
leaned back in his chair and said a little fret- 
fully: 

**Read that again, 


mother, what he says 
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about John not being cut out for a store- 
keeper. I can’t somehow understand.’’ He 
listened attentively as his wife read: 

**Your son tells me he has followed your 
wishes,not his own. Let me congratulate you 
on having so dutifalason. There is not one 
boy in a hundred who would have done as 
your boy has. He has done his best, but as a 
clerk is a failure. He knows it, and for his 
as well us your own good, itis best that you 
know it too. I prophesy success to John. 
There is always success for bright, honest 
men like your son, but they must get into 
the right corner. We must trust to their own 
instinct to find that corner.’’ 

‘*Maybe he is right,’’ said the old man 
with a sigh. ‘He talks like an honest man. 
John isa good bey, and smart too. His 
teachers always said that. I wonder what he 
wants todo. Bea lawyer or doctor, maybe. 
That means more money, and it seems though 
I just can’t—I wonder who that is,’’ he add- 
ed, as there came the click of a gate and 
sound of approaching footsteps. It was John 
and a moment later he was in his mother’s 
arms. 

It was a late houc that night when the 
little family, which had been broken for the 
past few years, retired to rest. Two hearts 
were serenely happy, and even the old farmer 
felt that the bitterness of a thwarted ambi- 
tion was not without its sunny side. He telt 
that a burden had been lifted from him when 
John had stood before him, his shoulders 
squared, and said: 

‘* Father, you have had a hard fight all your 
life. You could ill afford the extra load of 
sending me to school. Itis my turn at the 
wheel now, let me take the burden and you 
rest.’’ ; 

The old man hesitated. What was John 
saying! Did he want the farm turned over 
to him? He, a man with a college education , 
to plow corn and earn a livelihood by the 
sweat of his brow? For the first time he be- 
gan to doubt the wisdom of his efforts to ed- 
ucate his boy. ‘‘Maybe you are right, John,’’ 
he said aloud, ‘‘ITamtoo old to do much, 
that’s so. I’ve tried to dothe right thing by 
you, so’s you wouldn’t have to live by hard 
knocks as I have. But—yes, if you say so, 
and mother, the farm is yours.’’ 

‘*Never!’’ John had exclaimed vehemently. 
‘You shall be master here. It was your hard 
labor that won us a home and gave me an ed- 
ucation. It is my right and duty now to clear 
off the mortgage it was necessary to put on 
it for my benefit. This done, perhaps I may 
be able to do something for myself, and, at 
least, prove that an educated farmer stands an 
equal chance with those young men who, 
unfortunately, are not *blessed with parents 
such as mine.”’ 

So it was settied, and John Raymond don- 
ned overalls and wide-brimmed straw hat, 
and,much to the disgust of some of his neigh- 
hors, a pair of gloves, and took up the work 
on the farm. 

‘*A foul idee, this,’’ remarked the neighbur- 
hood oracie, ‘‘educatin’ boys that don’t know 
enough to appreciate it. There’s Juhn Ray- 
mond now! Hecantalk Dutch and French, 
and there ain’t many things he don’t know 
something about, but what does it amount 
to? It cost his dad a pile of money, and now 
Jobn is plowin’ corn same as my boy and 
yourn. I hain’t got nothin’ agin John, he’s 
a good boy. But with his education, 1f he had 
the sand, he’d make a mark in the world. 
I’m afraid John ain’t overly ambitious.’’ This 
was the general opinion of John’s neighbors. 
He was looked upon as an individual who 
had missed a golden opportunity. John knew 
this, but only smiled and went on his way re- 
joicing, for he felt that he was in the right 
corner. 

Strong limbs and good judgment soon be- 
gan to make the old farm present an appear- 
ance it had not worn for years. Mr Raymond 
had been a good farmer, and so long as he 
was able, kept the farm ina neat way; but 
old age and hard work had forced him to al- 
low the fence corners to grow up to weeds, 
and the sloughs to wash out, making great, 
gapiag ditches, and the hedge and orchard to 
go untrimmed, and fences and sheds to rack 
and decay. 

As the years went by the neighbors ceased 














to sneer at an educated farmer. 
that John had better horses, which ate less 


They saw 


and did more work than their own; that his 
younger cattle showed unmistakable improve- 
ment over the old stock, or his neighbors’ 
herds; that his hogs were a better breed, ma- 
tured earlier and were easier fattened than 
their own. They began to inquire into tie 
reasons, and to profit by the hints John gave. 
In his heart he was a little exultant, per- 
baps, but having a keen insight into human 
nature he was careful to veil all such 
feelings. 

The years passed quickly for John. The 
little cottage on the Raymond farm was 
made more convenient and comfortable for 
his aged parents, and there were granaries 
ana a barn, the especial pride of the old man, 
who had aged but little since that summer 
eve when he had turned matters over to his 
stiong, young son. 

Just across the way and a little further up the 
shady country road, another and more preten- 
tious farmhouse stood. Back of this stvoa 
barns and cribs and feed yards, unmistakable 
signs of a well-to-do farmer. This was Jobn’s 
farm, chosen and purchased much against the 
gratuitous advice of neighbors. 

**John Raymond generally knows what he 
is about,’’ said the same individual who had 
questioned John’s ambition a few years be- 
fore, ‘‘but he bas sure missed it this time. 
That Jones farm is the worst run-down piece 
of land around. Been rented and skinned for 
twenty years.’’ Butthe old man was forced 
to acknowledge himself mistaken again. There 
was not a better farm around than John’s. 
He had seen its capabilities and the result of 
his scientific treatment of it proved that he 
had made no mistake. 

But John’s farming days were over. He 
was sitting in his cozy little parlor one even- 
ing, looking over a pile of letters lying on a 
table at his elbow. A pretty, dark-eyed lit- 
tle woman sat opposite, and leoking up occa- 
sionally cast half impatient glances at the de- 
creasing pile. Her work lay in her lap and 
there was a little anxious pucker of the brows 
whenever she glanced into her husvand’s 
face. 

‘*Nellie, here is a letter from my old em- 
ployer,’’ said John, as he tore open the en- 
velope. ‘‘I wruteto him a few days ago, 
stating the case as plainiy as I could, and 
asked his advice. Shall I read what he says?”’ 

‘*That kind old man who spent a week 
with us, and wrote such a heartfelt letter 
when—when we lost baby? Yes, he will 
tell you right. If he says accept, I’ll not 
stand in your way longer,’’ the woman re- 
plied. 

John unfolded the letter and read: ‘‘ Dear 
children: I am glad I visited you that sum- 
mer, glad I saw John at home, for I better 
understand your reluctance to accept what is 
so plainly your duty. As you say, it will 
mean the breaking up of your little home, as 
it will never more be the quiet little retreat 
after you enter public life. John, I believe 
it your duty to accept. This, with the over- 
whelming strength of your party, means 
election. You are the man for the place. 
Your district is a farming district, and 
the interest of the farming class must. be 
looked after. An educated farmer will 
understand the wants of his constituents 
much better than a lawyer or professional 
politician. Accept, dear John, and God be 
with you. Yours, Uncle Sammy.”’ 

‘*Shall we take Uncle Sammy’s advice?’’ 
asked John after a moment’s silence. She did 
not reply for a moment, then going around to 
his side she placed one hand on his shoulder 
and looked down into his face. 

‘*John’s wife will never say for him to 
shirk a duty,”’ she said. 

* *£ 


‘*Hello, John! G’ mornin’, Nellie,’’ called 
a grizzled old gentleman as he paused at a 
street-crossing in the village to allow a car- 
riage to pass. It was the same old man who 
had made such pessimistic {prophecies of 
John’s career. He was answered by friendly 
nods and smiles from the carriage. 

‘*Who was that!’’ he exclaimed to an inter- 
rogating stranger at his elbow. ‘‘Why, that’s 
our congressman! Smartest man in the 
state. Goin’ t’ be president some day. Just 
got home yesterday, ’n' the brass band was 














out and the mayor had a speech long as my 
arm, and Jobn just a-dyin’ to shake hands 
with us old neighbors. John is a smart feller 
and it’s justas I always said—a man with 
bis education can’t farm.’’ 

‘‘Why, how is that? I understood that the 


Raymond place was a model farm,’’ said the 
stranger. 
‘‘So ’tis. But do you suppose we are goin’ 


to let a feller like John plow corn and pitch 
hay? Not much! We’ve got a place for men 
like him and that’s where too many of ’em 
don’t get; that’s congress.’’ 

The stranger smiled, having heard of the 
oracle’s predictions. There was a twinkle 
in his kindly blue eye as he made his way to 
the Raymond carriage, which had stopped as 
the occupants caught sight of him. It was 
Uncle Sammy, who had come up from the 
city to spend a few days with his ‘‘children’’ 
on their return from the first winter in Wash- 


ington. 
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How to Plant a Tree. 





Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it tenderly. 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
You softly fold the cradle sheet, 
So plant we the apple tree. 
—(Bryant. 


Talk “Around the Table. 


Treatment Depends on Behavior.—There has 


been much written of late about hired help, 
both male and female, and it seems to me 
that much of it is calculated to do harm in- 
stead of good. The probability is that much 
discontent among hired help will be devel- 
oped by the well meant efforts ved pegs ope a 
ic writers to have said help raised to the so- 
cial level of their employers. My observation 
leads me to believe that with but few excep- 
tions, farmers who have been brought up on 
the farm and have not been contaminated by 
city notions, extend to their hired help good 
treatment and all the social privileges consist- 
ent with propriety. The hired help of to-day is 
not the same as it was 50 years ago. Then the 
hired man was frequently the son of a neigh- 
boring farmer who had a surplusof sons, and 
the hired girls were derived from the same 
source. They were socially equal to their 
employers and were treated as such,and it was 
often the case that the hired man courted his 
employer’s daughter, or the employer’s son 
courted the hired girl. In these later days 
things have changed. The hired help of to- 
day 1s mostly composed of negroes, foreign- 
ers, boys and girls from the use of refuge 
or some other institution of the cities, and In- 
dian boys. These people are strangers to their 
employers and should thé latter be blamed for 
not encouraging social equality between them 
and their sons and daughters? In the course 
of time if they prove trustworthy and honor- 
able they are accorded greater privileges. I 
know afew young men who have had the 
good sense to keep away from the cities and 
they command higher wages and are accorded 
greater privileges than it would be advisable 
to grant,to the strangers. In most cases the 
treatment of the hired a? depends much on 
their behavior.—[P. H. Hartwell. 

Four Girls at Chautauqua.—In your issue of 
Feb 12, 1898, you publish a quilt pattern from 
Emma M. E)well, with this heading, ‘‘Name 
it and youcan have it.’’ I have pieced a 
very handsome quilt after this design and 
have named it ‘‘Four Girls at Chautauqua.’’ 
The four pieces radiating from the center are 
white, representing the four girls, the center 
and filling are pink, also the sash work with 
which the blocks are joined, which represents 
the Chautauqua grounds. The effect is fine 
-— the quilt is much admired.—[{Mrs S. M. 

rould. 


The Wife for Cordaville.—I am glad to see 
that some of the old familiar names reappear 
at the Table. Bachelor of Cordaville must be 
very young if lazyache is all the pain ever 
endured by him. Most ‘people have had more 
experience. The best we can wish for him is 
that he may marry his ideally healthy woman 
when he finds her. She may feel so well her- 
self that she may think it is nothing for him 
to be eternally busy and will have somewhere 
to go and claim his escort when he is weary, 
and save little jobs around the house for him 
so that he need waste no spare moment. She 
will consider him a baby if he complains of 
toothache, and ridicule his attack of rheuma- 
tism or neuralgia. Should he live to be aged 
she will expect from his ripened powers more 
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incessant activity and, painless herself, will 
not understand any allusious to the infirmi- 
ties of advancing years. Her temper will be 
as vigorous, mayhap, as her physique and 
as indomitably active as her other attributes. 
She would prove an unsympathetic nurse in 
sickness. ow could it be otherwise if she 
never suffers? She might also prove implaca- 
ble in a dispute, should any arise. Truly, per- 
haps, he would not desire her. I hardly think 
he would. Asarule, the nervous American 
woman is obliging and willing to do all she 
can. She needs no whip lash and driver. 
{Belle Blossom. 


Another Side.—While the question of what 
parents have a right to expect from schools 
and teachers is under discussion, perhaps we 
might also discuss what teachers have a right 
to expect from parents. My acquaintance with 
public schools, as pupil, teacher and parent, 
is of fifty years standing, and my interest in 
them will never cease while I take an inter- 
est in anything. Teachers and superintend- 
ents are as earnestly seeking to solve these 
problems as are the parents. Year by year 
the work of the teachers grows harder, and 
the requirements more exacting. Every one 
of the ‘‘fads’’ has been introduced at the di- 
rect demand of the parents. Drawing, be- 
cause of the training of eye and hand; music, 
because everybody ought to know how to 
sing; hygiene, because of the evil effects of 
alcohol and tobacco; nature study, because it 
was ashame that children grew up without 
knowing the common plants and birds; man- 
ual training, because every boy ought to have 
the rudiments of a trade; sewing, because ev- 
ery woman ought tou know how to save her 
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husband the expense of a dressmaker; cook- 
ing, for a somewhat similar reason; typewrit- 
ing and stenography and others without end. 
I can remember the cry that preceded every 
one, demanding itasa ~ oe And now 
the children are overworked. think they 
are, but the parents who are willing to allow 
a child to take the course more slowly are very 
few. Iread the other day of a town where 
‘“‘individual teaching’’ is to be tried, each 
child going on as fast as it is able, and pro- 
moted when ready for promotion. How long 
will it be before the cry of undue partiality is 
raised in that town? here are too many pu- 
pils to a teacher in many cases, but the bur- 
den of taxation is heavy and more school- 
rooms are expensive. In some cases itis not 
ossible to lessen the burden. But much may 
e done by a cordial acquaintance between 
parents and teachers. Many grievances will 
vanish under a frank talking over. The little 
girl whose mark was less than she expected 
ought to have her mother’s kindest get ae 
and consoling. Our children ought always 
to have that, even if the fault is their own. 
But the cause of her failure ought to be point- 
ed out to her with loving words and encour- 
agement for the future. And children ought 
not to hear their teachers unkindly criticised, 
for many children regard all teachers as nat- 
ural enemies. There are too many boys who 
treat a young lady with a disrespect and im- 
pertinence they would never show to any 
other woman, simply because she stands to 
them in the relation of a teacher. It is per- 
fectly possible fur the most cordial and life- 
long friendship to grow up een them. If 

there are evils in our school system let us dis- 
[To Page 643. ‘ 











THE DAWN OF WOMANHOOD. 





Earnest Words From Mrs. Pinkham to Mothers Who Have Daughters, 
and a Letter From Mrs. Dunmore, of Somerville, Mass. 





The advent of womanhood is fraught with dangers which even careful 
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Vegetable Compound. 
and the whites very badly. 
night. 
and am now all right. 


mothers too often neglect. 

One of the dangers to a young woman is belated 
menstruation. 
before its beauty is unfolded;” or she may have en- 
tered into the perfection of womanhood 


‘“*The lily droops on its stem and dies 


with little apparent inconvenience or 
disorder of health. Butsuddenly the 
menses entirely cease. 

Mother, puberic malady is taking 


Pl hold of your daughter, and quick 


i 


consumption may follow! Take in 
stant steps to produce regular men- 
struation. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
aa pound is certain to assist nature to. per- 

@ ‘<7 form her regular duties, procure it at 
once; there are volumes of testimony from 
grateful mothers who have had their 
daughters’ health restored by its use. * 
If personal advice is desired, write 
quickly to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. 
It will be given you without charge, and 
it will be the advice of abundant experi- 
ence and success. 

Read the following from Mrs. CHARLES 
DuNMORE, 102 Fremont St., Winter Hill, 
Somerville, Mass.: 

‘‘T was in pain day and night; my doctor 
did not seem to help me. 
find any relief until I took Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
I had inflammation of the womb, a bearing-down pain, 
The pain was so intense that I could not sleep at 
I took Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for a few months, 
Before that I took morphine pills for my pains; that was 


I could not seem to 


a great mistake, for the relief was only momentary and the effect vile. Iam 
so thankful to be relieved of my sufferings, for the pains I had were something 


terrible.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’sIlls 











RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CQ,, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Spring Relishes. 


HOPE DARING. 





Canned tomatoes are usually relished at this 
time of year. So are last year’s currants, 
cherries, and cranberries. Pickles, too, are 
never in quite so good demand as now. A 
pleasant change from the usual way of pre- 
paring cucumber pickles is to add freely of the 
mixed spices obtained at the grocery. Take 
the last of the Talman Sweets and make sweet 
pickle of them, using a third less sugar than 
for those you made Jast fall. 

Instead of baking the beans with pork, 
make bean soup and with it serve crackers or 
croutons. Scallop coid boiled potatoes and 
send them to the table with a platter of thin 
slices of cold boiled ham. 

Apples may have lost something of their fla- 
vor, but can still appearin many appetizing 
forms. Slice them thin, add sugar and water, 
and bake in a covered dish instead of stew- 
ing. A rich biscuit dough rolled thin and al- 
ternated with layers of stewedand sweetened 
apples, baked and served with sweetened 
cream, makes a delicious dessert. Again, stir 
a cup of chopped apples in your fritter batter. 
Fry in hot fat, and use maple syrup fora 
sauce. 

Lemons are cheap now, and lemon pie is al- 
ways acceptable. The juice and grated yellow 
rind of half a lemon added to an apple pie, 
along with an extra spoonful of sugar, gives 
an agreeable change. Lemon filling for layer 
cakes will relish better now than the various 
frostings of the winter season. 





The Strawberry in New Forms 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Strawberry Float.—Beat up the yolks of four 
and the whites of two eggs with 4 cun gran- 
ulated sugar and over them pour 1 qt scalded 
milk. Turn into a double boiler and stir over 
the fire until the custard thickens. Adda 
pinch of salt, and when nearly cold, flavor 
with vanilla. In the bottom of a pretty glass 
dish arrange a layer of strawberries that have 
been hulled and washed. Pour over them 
half the custard. Then put in another layer 
of berries and the remainder of the custard. 
Whip up the remaining whites of the two eggs 
with two tablespoons powdered sugar, until 
they are very stiff. Flavor this meringue also 
with a little vanilla and heap over the fruit. 
Sprinkle a few berries on top and serve. 
Those who haveplenty of rich cream will 
enjoy 

Strawberry Sarabande.—Whip well one cup 
thick sweet cream. Then witha silver knife 
cut 1 pint strawberries into small pieces, and 
stir into the whip. Meanwhile 1 tablespoon 
gelatine. should have been soaked in a cupful 
of cold water and set over hot water until dis- 
solved. Add this, a little at a time, to the 
cream and fruit, beating well in, and sweeten 
with three tablespoons pulverized sugar. Wet 
a mold and pour the mixture intoit. Seton 
ice to harden, and when well set turn out on 
aJflat dish. A quickly gotten up dessert in an 
emergency is 

Berry Crush.—Slice a plain cake and cut the 
slices into squares, circles or other fancy 
shapes. Arrange on plates and on each piece 
of cake put two spoonfuls of crushed straw ber- 
ries. Pour overall whipped cream slightly 
sweetened. Anotber dainty dish is— 

Strawberry Tapioca.—To 1 cup pearl tapioca, 
put 1 qt water and boil in a double boiler un- 
til clear. Through a fine wire sieve rub 1 pint 
strawberries, add 1 cup sugar and stir into the 
tapioca. Cook all together until smooth and 
clear. Let stand until nearly cold and then 
pour it overa quart of whole berries. Eat 
with cream flavored with strawberry juice. 

A nice icing for little cakes is made by put- 
ting } cup fresh strawberry juice into a bowl 
and stirring into it sufficient confectioner’s 
sugar to make it thick enough to spread. Oth- 
er fruit juices may be used in the same man- 
ner. Cool drinks are always acceptable in 
summer and a pleasant one is 

Strawberry Acid.—In 1 qt cold water dissolve 
24 oz tartaric acid and pour it over 6)bs hulled 
strawberries. Set away for two days and 
strain, being careful not to bruise the fruit. 
Measure the liquid, and for each pint put 1 Ib 
granulated sugar, stirring until dissolved, but 
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never put it over the fire. Bottle and cork 
lightly, but do not seal tightly for a fortnight. 

Strawberry Vinegar.—This is prepared by 
washing 2 qts fruit in 1 qt good cider vinegar. 
Set aside for 24 hours and then strain through 
cheese cloth. Add another 2 qts berries. Re- 
peat the above process a second and third 
time. Lastly, for each pint of vinegar allow 
11b sugar. Heat gently io the boiling point, 
skim, cool and bottle. A few spoonfuis of this 
in a glass of iced water is very refreshing on a 


hot day. 
Fruit Punch.—This is excellent made of 
strawberries. The ingredients are 1 cup lem- 


on juice, 1 cup strawberry juice, 1 cup red 
cherry juice, 14 cups sugar, and one pint wa- 
ter. Boil the sugar and water together, and 
when quite cold putin the fruit juice and 
cracked ice. Allow some whole strawberries 
to float around in the bowl. 

It is waste of time and material to can 
strawberries, as they are seldom worth the 
trouble, but preserved they are delicious, es- 
pecially if a little currant juice be added to 
them. 

Preserved with Currant Juice.—Use only 
whole, firm, fresh berries and cook but a few 
atatime. Do not wash them but brush free 
from sand. For each pound allow 1 1b sugar, 
and for each 4 Ibs 1 pint currant juice. Make 
a syrup of the sugar and currant juice, adding 
the white of an egg to clearit. Boil until the 
syrup is thick and clear, then drop in the 
straw berries and cook quite tender. Skim out 
and place in jars,and so proceed until the ber- 
ries are finished. The juice should be sim- 
mered down until it gelatinizes, and then 
poured over the fruit. 





If None Were Sad. 





If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 

If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish was granted, 

Patience would die and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 





“Cape Cod Turkey,’’ 
KATHARINE E. MEGEE. 





During the weeks which intervene between 
the arrival of the first warm weather—when 
fresh pork is neither healthful nor relished— 
and the time when spring chickens are ready 
for use, the housekeeper on the farm, orin 
the small town, often finds it a difficult mat- 
ter to provide for her table an appetizing 
change in meats. It is then that the possi- 
bilities of codfish, if known, are most appre- 
ciated, and prove a welcome substitute at 
times for the inevitable ham and bacon, If 
salt cod must be used, it is most easily fresh- 
ened by placing in a vessel of cold water and 
bringing just to the boiling point—salt cod is 
injured by boiling—then pouring off the 
water, refilling with cold water, and again 
bring to the boiling point. Repeat this proc- 
ess until the fish is freshened to taste. 

Boiled Fresh Cod.—Put the fisti on in a fish 
kettle (or tie in a ciean white cloth) in boil- 
ing water; add some salt and scraped horse- 
radish ; cook gently until done, then remove 
to a platter on which a napkin has been spread 
and serve with drawn butter or egg sauce. 

Boiled Salt Cod.—Soak the fish over night 
in cold water, then put on the stove in a ket- 
tle and cover again with cold water; simmer 
for three hours. Before sending to the table, 
cover with sliced hard-boiled eggs. Serve 
with drawn butter. 

Broiled Codjish.—If salt cod is used, freshen 
but do not remove the bones; grease the bars 
of the gridiron well, broil and serve with 
drawn butter. This is avery nice relish for 
tea or breakfast. 

Codfish and Cream Sauce.—Freshen fish just 
before needed. Drain off the last water and 
cover the fish with rich sweet milk; add a 
good sized lump of butter and a thickening 
made of a little flour mixed with cold milk 
until smooth like cream. Stirvery briskly for 
a few minutes, then serve. 

Baked Codfish No 1.—Rub the baking pan 
with fresh butter; add a pint of water, a little 
salt and pepper, also afew cloves; flour the 








fish well (if salt cod is used it must be pre. 
viously treshened); stick on bits of butter 
and dip in cracker dust, then lay the fish in 


the pan and! bake slowly for one hour. Serve 
with sliced lemon and butter sauce. 
Baked Codfish No 2.—After boiling until 


tender, remove all bones, then add an equal 
quantity of mashed potatoes, a large lump of 
butter, and warm sweet milk,enough to make 
soft. Turn the mixture into a buttered bak- 
ing dish, rub butter over the top, and bake 30 
minutes. Serve with butter sauce to which 
has been added 2 finely chopped hard-boiled 
eggs. 

Codjfish Balls.—Have ready nicely mashed 
potatoes seasoned with butter. Mix with 
them while still hot half the quantity of cod- 
fish, freshened, shredded and free from bones 
and skin; form into flat, thick cakes or balls, 
dip into beaten egg and fry like potato cakes. 

Codfish a la Cuban.—Fry a sliced onion in 1 
tablespoon fresh butter. Whenit is a light 
brown color, add 1 teacup shredded codfish; 
add enough water to cover, and into this pour 
one can of tomatoes, or 6 large fresh ones 
quartered. Cook gently for one hour; season 
with salt and pepper and serve on dipped 
toast. 

Codjish Fritters.—Stir up a batter of 1 pint 
of sweet milk, 4 well-beaten eggs, a pinch of 
salt, 1 heaping teaspoon baking powder and 
flour enough to wake slightly thicker than 
for batter cakes; stirin 4 cup shredded fish 
and fry like fritters. 





One of the New Skirts. 





At the request of our women readers we 
print one of the new style draped skirts, 
which can be made of almost any of the 
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No 21,091. Ladies’ Draped Skirt. Sizes 22 


to 30 inches waist measure. 


season’s fashionable materials, silk or wool- 
en. The pattern is cut with a five-gored lin- 
ing, which is faced up on either side of the 
front breadth with plaid goods to within 
about 12 inches of the waist line. Around 
the bottom and up each side the skirt is 
trimmed with fancy braid. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dered of the Pattern Department at this office. 
Don’t forget to give sizes and numbers in or- 
dering. 

ovine cesta 

To Remove Paper from a wall, set a boiler 
or kettle, two-thirds full of boiling water, on a 
board in the room,and drop in several hissing 
hot bricks,then close the room until the steam 
has penetrated the paper. Repeat if necessa- 
ry. Before I learned this method I removed 
three layers of paper by sprinkling the walls 
with hot water from a watering pot. It was a 
tedious task, but it must be done,for covering 
up old wall paper is a menace to health.— 
{Sarah E. Wilcox. 


June 1, 1898, 
time in our Baby Contest. 
coming in lively. 





is the limit of the voters’ 
The votes are 





The Woman who thinks vf nothing but 
dress is pleasanter to look at than the woman 
who never thinks of dress. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


BEST SPRING REMEDY 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The Perfect Health of a Large Family is Due to the Uso of 
Paine’s Celery Compound 
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WorcEstTER, Mass, March 5, 1898. 


Wertts, RicHarpson & Co—Gentlemen: My- 
self and family form a first-class example of 
the health-giving qualities of Paine’s celery 
compound. Every spring we use this val- 
uable remedy, and it has kept my children 
well and strong. I believe that it is better to 
take steps to keep well rather than to wait 
till one is sick. The good health of my family 
and freedom from doctor’s bills shows the 
wisdom of taking Paine’s celery compound. 

Every time I have a chance I speak in 
praise of Paine’s celery compound, knowing 
it to be superior to sarsaparillas or any ordi- 
nary spring medicine. Yours very truly, 

Harry Prenptivittz, Publisher of 
American Bandsman. 


Here’s a whole family. 

Husband, wife and children made well and 
kept well by Paine’s celery compound. 
\ The pre-eminence of Paine’s celery com- 


the 











pound over all other remedies, especially as a 
spring invigorator and blood purifier for ev- 
ery member of the family, from the youngest 
to the oldest, could not be better illustrated 
than in the case of the Prendiville family of 
Worcester, Mass. 

It is to be remembered that not one-tenth of 
all the magnificent cures fairly due to Paine’s 
celery compound ever get beyond the knowl- 
edge of the immediate family; that, in fact, 
few people have any appreciation of the num- 
ber of families throughout the United States 
where Paine’s celery compound is kept con- 
stantly on hand, and is being taken, or has 
been taken, by some of its members. 

Paine’s celery compound has already done 
an enormous work. [t has saved lives. It 
has saved health. It has saved homes. 

It is not beyond the reach of the most mod- 
est household, while a much greater expendi- 
ture will procure nothing else so effective. 























Paine’s celery compound, the remedy that 
makes people well, is within the reach of all. 

As frequently happens in the spring, the en- 
tire family begins to feel ‘‘run down’’ and to 
suffer with the hardest disease in the world to 
diagnose—the trouble they have when they 
say, ‘‘Doctor, I don’t feel well.’’ The advice 
of hosts of competent physicians is to use 
Paine’s celery compound, the one known 
spring remedy that restores lost nervous en- 
ergy, creates an appetite, purifies the blood, 
and builds up the strength of the entire sys- 
tem. 

Nervousness, headaches, thinness, pale faces 
and poor appetites among children come from 
the same causes that produce rheumatism, 
neuralgia and debility in older persons—from 
poor .blood and _ insufficiently nourished 


nerves. Paine’s celery compound is the first, 
last and only remedy used in intelligent, pru- 
dent homes, where pains is taken to get only 
the best in so vital a matter. 
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CUBA SHALL BE FREE! 
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March Song Dedicated to Our Brave Volunteers. 





Words by THORNTON W BURGESS. 


bu - gle calls to arms, 
an-sweredto the call; | 


days of six - ty - ove Traus-mit-ted in its 





puls-ing heart of cit - y 
ev - eryheart in wu - ol- son is 


t 





For free-dom and hu-man-'t - 
Our sol -dier boys are marchb-ing to 
pu - ti-ty from fa - ther down to 


and the qui-et of 
beat - ing ove and all! For 


Music Oy C &. A. MILLER. 


o 
1 The drum has to uar-ters and the 
2 Our sail - or boys have left us; they have 
3. “Tisthere - a-wak-ened spir-it of the’ 








ty have sounded war's a-- larms Thro’ the 
in - sure the ty-rant's fall, And 
son; As it 












the farms' For 


flamesin its i - ten-asi: ty twill dou- blechargeeach guo! For 


cheer! for our sail-or lads so 


~ 
blue! The hearts they leaveare aching, but we'll cheer them onward too, Io 
on 
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4 Humanity 


true! 


hur - rah' 


for our soldier boys in 





ho - 


free - dom's 
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called them and they ve hearkened to her cry ; 5 The God of battles holds them in the hollow of His hand; 


Oppression’s yoke is broken and the dawn Is drawing nigh, . His arm is strong to aid them on the.sea and on the land, “ 
And so we bravely cheer them as we watch them marching by! _ And iv Hisown good pleasure they'll return at Hiscommand, 


For Cuba shall be free! 


When Cuba has been freed. 


Copyright, 1898, by C. H. R. Mirver. 
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Linen Doily with Crochet Border. 


SALLIE STORY. 





A round pieve of linen hemmed, 2}x24 
inches. 

1.—Crochet in d c all around over the hem. 

2.—T c in first st, miss one, with one ch be- 
tween,t c in next st, miss, ch one, t c in next, 
repeat. 

3.—T cin every stitch of last row. 

4.—Three t v in first three sts, ch two, miss 
two, three tc in next three sts, ch two, miss 
two, repeat around. 

5.—One tc above the one tc of last row, ch 
three, miss two, one t c above the first next 
tc, ch three, repeat. 


6.—Four t c under three ch of last row, ch 





? 


three, miss two, four t c under the next three 
ch, ch three, miss two, repeat. 

7.—Like 5th row with four ch between the t 
c and missing three of last row. 

8.—Like 6th row, with four ch between the 
four t c. 

9.—Like 7th row. 

10.—One s c under four ch, six 1 t c, ones 
c,one s c under the next four ch, four t c, one 
sc, one sc underthe next four ch, fourte, 
one sc, onescunderthe next fourch, six 
ltc, one sc, repeat around from 10th row. 

11 and 12.—These rows consist of the knot or 
guipure st, made thus: *In the center of 
— or scallop of last row draw out the st on 

ook to one-quarter inch, take up thread and 
draw through this loop, then put the hook un- 
der thread first drawn through, between it and 
the loop below, take up thread, draw through 





again, and draw through both sts, thus at the 
point of loop repeat from * once, one d ¢ in 
the center of next point and repeat around 
from *. 

12.—Make loop as described. One dc in first 
half of loop of last row, working it under the 






















two threads which are uppermost and close to 
the top or center d c,one dc on the other side 
of center d c,repeat from *. Finish with a row 
of brier stitching done on the linen just inside 
of hem. 








Mankind needs 
a herald, like 
the heralds of 
old, to pro- 
claim so that 
all may hear, the 
} vital importance of 
health. The aver- 
age man of to-da 

thinks it anesth 
his dignity to bother 
about his health until 
it is gone. Even then 
he only takes measures 
to restore it in an in- 
different, contemptu- 
ous sort of way. 

Men cannot leary 
too sgon that health 
is the most import- 
ant thing in life—in 
fact, is life. Without 
it the most brilliant 
man will be a failure, 
and the most robust 
man will rapidly be- 
come a physical wreck. The man who 
meglects the little headaches, the loss of 
appetite and ty 5 nervousness, hot flush- 
ings, cold chills, heavy head, lax muscles, 
and the multitude of bad feelings that are 
the heralds of approaching sickness and 
disease, must pay a tremendous penalty. 
For men who suffer in this way there is 
no medicine equal to Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It sharpens the ap- 
petite, corrects all disorders of the diges- 
tion, invigorates the liver. makes the as- 
similation of the f perfect, purifies the 
blood and enriches it with the life-giving 
elements that build new, healthy flesh. It 
is the great blood-maker and fiesh-builder. 
It cures 98 per cent. of all cases of con- 
sumption and is the best of all known 
remedies for nervous troubles. Thousands 
have told, over their own signatures, the 
stories of the wonders it has performed. 
Honest dealers will not urge a substitute 
for the sake of a little extra profit. 

Thomas Fletcher. of Clifton Station, Fairfax 
Co., Va., writes: ‘‘I suffered terrible tortures 
for ten years with ‘gastralgia’ (pain in the 
stomach). I then took six bottles of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, which completely 
cured me.”’ 

When the bowels are regular the body 
will feel good and the mind will be active. 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. One little ‘‘ Pellet” is a gentle 
laxative, and two a mild cathartic. They 
never gripe. All good dealers sell them 
and have nothing else “‘just as good.’’ 
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je always c @ stock of at] 
2000 BICYCLES isietinzover 
100 different 
makes. Cataloguesent free. Wheels 
camel shipped C.O.D. subject to full exam- 
ination and absolute satisfaction 
aranteed. Buy our wheel from a responsible firm. 
wie + 4 how to ake care of our customers, You can 
make money act as our mt. 
Buown-Luwis Uren Co, (Dep B F) CHICAGO, ILL, 
The above company is perfectly reliable,—Editor 





Talk Around the Table. 





| From Page 639.] 

cuss them with the teachers and superintend- 
ents, and do our best to help the children 
through their scheol. life. Whengyer possible 
attend the teachers’ connty institutes; they 
are inspiring. And above .all, try to start 
meetings of parents and teachers.—({H. An- 
nette Poole. 





Not ‘‘Stuck’’ on Kitchen Work.—I noticed 
‘that ‘‘Sister Jenkins’’ observes in a recent 
issue that ‘‘mothers like to pofter about the 
kitchen,’ and, being old, that is our natural 
sphere, as it were. Now let me say to Sister 
J, that though to spare our. daughters some of 
the drudgery and hard work that belong to 
the kitchen of the farmer with a large family, 
we may, and do, spend much time in the 
kitchen, we are not as a class at all ‘‘stuck’’ 
on staying there. And then, besides, we are 
not so old as we Jook, ‘we mothers of the pres- 
ent day differing from our own. mothers in 
that we have some idea of amusing. ourselves 
outside the kitchen realms. We ride the 
wheel, we go to_ afternoon’ whist parties or 
the ladies’ aid society, or make’ calls and re- 
ceive them, or go after flowers and fruit or 
nuts, none of these being a very great strain 
ou the eyesight, and those of us whose eyes 
are yet free from the advances of old age can 
tind change and recreation in ‘‘our silent 
friends,’’ the numerous books, magazines and 
newspapers so plentiful and cheap nowadays. 
[Betsy ‘Trotwood. 





never be- 


A Prescription for Cordaville.—T 
fore felt such a yearning to ‘‘speak in meetin 
as the Bachelor of Unfortunate Cordaville has 
inspired. I often read with feelings of resent- 
ment a letter in Talk around the Table, and 
then console myself with the thought, Ah 
well! some of the good sisters will ‘‘fix’’ him 
next week. But that Scotchman (I wonder if 
he came from Spain) needs his father yet so 
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beating; when all his finer feelings are killed 
by ‘‘plying the rod and spoiling the child;’’ 
when be van only feel physical pain; when he 
can boast of deserving a licking, a great lub- 
ber of seventeen,—well, my sisters, is it any 
wonder he is the Bachelor of Cordaville? Do 
you wonder he never met the nice little chil- 
dren or the right kind of Cordaville girls? Is 
there a member of the humane society in Cor- 
daville? If there is, in the name of that noble 
organization, I ask him, if there remains one 
spark of soul in that poor man, to fan it into 
life, feed it with such minds as Emerson and 
Holmes and Bobby Burns!—[Vid Maid of 
Homewood. 





MORE SPANKING. 

That Bachelor of Cordaville 
Was spanked at seventeen. 
(His papa did the spanking) 
And he needed it, I ween. 


O, where’s the benefactor gone 
That towered six feet two? 
His big boy needs more spanking, 
Which no oue seems to do. 
AMELIA C. CiaAy. 





Will A. R. M., Bee and Aunt Mari please 


send me their full address?—[Mrs M. Wood- 
ard, Waupaca, Wis. 
In reply to Mrs J. K. of Georgia, we do 


not know of any store or establishment to 
which she can sell her photographs of south- 
erm scenes, 

re 
want a gentle horse for my wife to 
**Can 


ee [ 
drive,’’ said the prospective purchaser. 
you recommend this one?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed!’’ replied the owner; ‘‘there 
is not a safer horse for alady to be found 
anywhere, and there is but one thing he’s 
afraid of.’’ 

** And what is that?’’ asked the other. 

‘‘He is awfully afraid someone will say 
‘Whoa’ to him and he won’t hear it,’’ re- 














much! Once a human being is brutalized by plied the conscientious owner. 
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with the subscription price of $1.00 per year. 


send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 


* NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., *¥ 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 
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} National Finances ! 

War Strength of Nations! 

‘ The Navies of the World! 
He te 


* These and Many Other Things of Importance Just Now Are Fully 
Set Forth in the 


American Agriculturist 
' Year Book === Almanac for 1898 


: The Whole Truth in a Nut Shell. 
20,000 Facts. 


4 An Almanac of Calendars, the Weather, Astronomical Data, : 
Hints for Each Month, Dates, Etc. 


ee He | 
T HOw TO GET IT. j 


We offer and will send this creat book, which is the best and most comprehensive work of the kind 
4 «ever issued, to every subscriber to this journal for 1898, whose subscription issent immediately,together 
For three new subscribers, at $1.00 each, we will allow 
you a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy of the Almanac, free and 


we Subscribe now, before this great offer is withd?twn, as we will be unable to fill any ordersaftercur 
present edition, which is going rapidly, is exhausted. : 
Address ordérs to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
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Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Four Portfolios of views which are especi- 
ally timely just now,and of great interest at any 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on sea than on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein, Thefour 
portfolios which we offer have eighty-three 
photographic views, nearly all occupying a 
full page, of our battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, monitors, coast defense boats, gunboats 
and auxiliary vessels, together with some of the 
most noted ships in the Spanish navy. Thers3 
are also pictures of our navy commanders, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
picture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, etz. 
In themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. The portfolios consist of 16 
pages, each 11 by 131-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them most highly to our readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 


List of Illustrations. Part 1. 
The Second-class Battleship “ MAINE.” 
Destruction of the Warship **‘ MAINE.” ‘ 
Havana Harbor and the “ Yr AINE” Anchorage. 
View of the “ MAINE’S CREW OFF Duty.” (4 pictures.) 
The Protected Cruiser *‘ PHILADELPHIA.” 
Double-Turreted Mogitor “ MIANTONOMAH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Forward Deck of the First-Class Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Steel Armored Ram “ KATAHDIN.” 
Double-‘Turreted Monitor “ TERROR.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ ALABAMA.” 
The “ COLUMBIA’s B1G GUN.” 
TORPEDO BOAT No. 6. 
The Armored Cruiser “* NEw York.” 
The Dynamite Cruiser “ VESUVIUs.” 
The Battleship “ lowa.” 

List of Illustrations. 
The Ship-Tender Boat * FERN.” 
Rrotected Cruiser ** MINNEAPOLIS.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ Boston.” 
The Protected Cruiser *“* SAN FRANCISCO.” 
First-Class Battleship “ OREGON.” 
Protected Cruiser “* ArLANTA.” 
Diversions of Met-of-War’s Men. (4 pictures.) 
Illustrations of the Torpedo Service. (4 pictures.5 
Protected Cruiser * RALEIGH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship ** MASSACHUSETTS.” 
Protected Cruiser ** BALTIMORE.” 
The Steel Armored Cruiser * BROOKLYN.” 
The Second-Class Battleship “ Texas.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor * AMPHITRITE.” 
Dispatch Boat “ DOLPHIN.” 
Naval Cadet Practice Cruiser “ BANCROFT.” 

List of Illustrations. Part 3. 

The Cruiser “ MONTGOMERY.” 
The Protected Cruiser * CHICAGO.” 
The Protected Cruiser “* NEWARK.” 
The gunboat * MACHIAS.” 
Views of Ship Drill and Exercises (4 pictures). 
Double-Turreted Monitor “* PURITAN.” 
Torpedo Boat “ STILETTO,” in New York Harbor. 
The Cruiser * MARBLEHEAD.” 
Gunner’s Gang of the ** MAINE.” 
Masters-At-Arms Mess of the ** MAINE.” 
Ward-Room of the “* MAINE.” 
A Group of Junior Officers of the “ MAINE.” 
GEN. BLANCO Y ARENAS. 
GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 
CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 
The Court of Inquiry in Session. 
Funeral of the Victims of the “ MAINE” Disaster. 

List of Illustrations. Part 4. 
First-Class Battleship “ PELAYO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ VISCAYA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “‘ NAVARRA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “ INFANTA MARIA THERESA,” Spanish, 
The Gunboat “INFANTA ISABEL,” Spanish. 
Gunner’s Gang of the Protected Cruiser “ NEw York.” 
Petty Officers of the ‘NEW YORK.” 
Deck Crew of the “ YORKTOWN.” 
A Minstrel Show on the “ MAINE.” 
Ship’s Company of the “ MAINE.” 
Target Practice with Heavy Ordnance. 
A Drill with Machine Guns, 
The Gunboat “ CONCORD.” 
The Gunboat * YORKTOWN.” 
The Gunboat “ HELENA.” 
Deck of the “* DESTROYER.” 
Fire-Room of the “* BROOKLYN.” 
The Protected Cruiser ** CINCINNATI.” 
The Unprotected Cruiser “ DETROIT.” 
Practice with a Rapid Fire Gun. 
Drilling with a Gatling Gun. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


There will be four portfoiios of ‘Uncle 
Sam’s Navy,” each containing not less than 
sixteen (16) beautiful illustrations, or 64 IN 
ALL. Our subscribers can have them for 
10 cts. each, postpaid or we will send ali 
—_ (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette wldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMFANY, Publishers. 


Part 2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


has sucb a large and increasing sale is evident, it 
IS THE BEST. 


It is the most thorough skimmer, the easi ~ 
ate and to clean, and the most durable of tae ene 
separator on the market, as is proven by every- day use. 


Sopus, N. Y., Noy. 27, 1897. 


We have used your Improved U. S. Separator 

three years, and have never had any 
trouble with it. There is no question but that the 
Improved *“ United States” 
every-day use, and you can depend on it for 365 
days in a year. 


is the separator for 


PETER LANGWILL, Secretary. 


Large illustrated catalogues free for the asking, 














































Save the most of the 
farm drudgery 
and make loading 
and hauling a 
pleasure. 


and will 


| STEEL WHEE 


3 on the highways or in the fie 












YOU WILL LIVE LONGER ~ | 


if you will save all that vast amount of vital energy and nervous force you expend yearly in the 
oading of the old fashioned high wheel wagons \ 


i THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


is equipped with low steel wheels with wide tires. bas 4 are easy $e onde one AN craw 
stand LP under any load a team can handle. A set of 
S$ will convert the es farm wagon into a low Phan on dy 


| ° We make them to fit ony we 
| 1 veing eet of steel they can not swell, shrink or rot 


{ and the tires can not come off nor do not need frequent re-setting. t 
| gered oval spokes as ordered. Write for our new book, “FARM SAVINGS.’ It will 
prove our assertions, The book, together with our illustrated “ at vlogue. | 


7s ‘)\ ELECTRIO WHEEL CO. upon 
nh AY tr 





EASY TO LOAD : 
MADE TO LAST ALWAYS 


Having broad faced tires they do not “rut” 


Straight or stag- i 
ij 





T FREE | 


\\ application 

























DRAIN 





both mee That to best results" in agriculture. My 


is the earliest, easiest worked and most Poe 
Gustive land, By using tile you get rid of the 


the air to the soil— 


rplus water and adm 
ACRICULTURAL 


N TILE meets every requirement. Make also Sewer ipe, 
and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops. Encausti ig Side Walk Tile, eto, | Write for 
what you want and prices. JOHN H. JAC 


SON, 40 Third Ave. Albany, N.¥, 



















PAINT ” 


CHICAGO. 


INTING becomes expensive when you use cheap paint. Perhaps you 
have already learned this—others have. For excellent results in 
every particular use 


H. W. Johns’ £584S¢G Liquid Paints 


is Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. 
Coior Card, Pamphlet,‘ Exterior Decoration,” etc., mailed on request. 
IN H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, 





BOSTON. =“ LONOON, 





HARTMAN 


STEEL PICKET FENC 
AAAS h NAAAA 
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Stronger than Iron. Cheaper than Wood. 
Made of best steel wire ~~ woven into a handsome fence, 
which when constructed with our ernamental steel posts 
adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn or cemetery lot. 


for enelosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards 

School Grounds, etc, Catalogue and circulars sent 

HARTMAN MFG. ©0., Ellwood City, Pa. 
or 277 Broadway, New York. 













pmrct FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wa, 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mi 
dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

peciala—“Gold Coin" ane Buggy 
and «Parlor City” ‘Siertias Oatalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYOLE O00, 
Box B, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINCS AND SIDE WALLS. 


Write for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd, Philadelphia. 


When writing. to advertisers be sure to mention 
RE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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RURAL 


60K S 


Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 





Following are some of the best books 
§ upon the subjects indicated. These and 
@ many others are more fully described in | 
$ our free illustrated catalogue. ‘ 








The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the Américan poul- 
try association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ‘ducks and geese ; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, a 
with title in gold on front cover. 


American Dairying. 


By H. B. GurLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book is in two parts. I on private 
dairying, Il on creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are con- 
sidered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
proved. methods, forming a complete work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Profitsin Poultry. 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their 
profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of a number 
of practical men in all departments of poultry 

raising. It is profusely iNustr: ated and forms 
a unique and important addition toour pour 
literature. Cloth, 12mo. 00 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 


3y JoseEPH H. Barry, taxidermist for the 
government surveys and many colleges and 
museums in the United States. An entirely 
new and complete as well as authentic work on 
taxidermy—giving in detail full directions for 
collecting and mounting animals, birds, re p- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of 
natural ‘history. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo., 1.50 
Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 

By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood_mares and foals. The book em- 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Cattle Breeding. 


3y WM. WARFIELD. This workis by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently practical. treatise on cattle breedin 
ever published in America, being the actua 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H. Stopparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERIC AN AGRICUL- 
TuRISsT. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 


; FREE GATALOGUE yr" ieee: | 


$ logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
epplying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg, 
NEW YORK CHIGAGO 
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